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te 
ORIGIN OF FOLK SONGS 


[HE study of ballads is fraught with 
deepest interest. In them we get, 
above all things, into contact with 
living reality. There is no smell of 
the lamp about their open-air verve 
and tingle. Theirs is the rhythm of action. Their 
atmosphere is luminous with the glow of passion. 
They hold the tragedy or triumph of the soul that 
is in grips with destiny. 

When Finn, in the old Celtic tale, was asked 
what kind of music was his delight, he said, ‘‘ The © 
blackbird’s singing—the scream of the eagle—the 
sound of falling water in a linn—the cry of the 
hounds in the hunting.” But when Oisin was 
asked, he declared that his preference was ‘‘ The 
music of the thing that happens.” That is the 
music that stirs the world; for it has in it the 
sound of the feet that go forward to sacrifice, in 
the way of love as well as the way of war—it is 
the music of the heart that breaks—of the slow- 
running water in the mosses, reddened by the 
darkening blood of the dead man in the heather 
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by its brink—the cry of the eagle in the day of 
fight, and the croak of the ravens in the dawning 
after the battle. There is more of the plash of 
falling tears than of running streams in it. And 
its very stillnesses are of wondrous power. 

At the same time it has other things—longings 
of lovers, sound of oars and flapping sails on seas 
afar from the smoke-crowned roofs of towns—toils 
of the daily bread struggle; ploughings and 
harvest gatherings; the weaving of human joys 
and sorrows into life’s varied web. 


The true ballad is a vehicle of ‘“‘ the music of 
the thing that happened.” 

Its very name takes us back to the dancing 
instincts of primitive folk. There is no need here 
to enter into an etymological disquisition on a 
matter which can easily be found in any good 
dictionary. The word by which this form of 
composition is known means a dance or a thing 
connected with dancing; and it exists in this 
signification in the ballet, familiar to everybody. 

Probably it first of all began in the “‘ tra la la,” 
‘““hey down derry down,” or ‘‘ho ie ro,” which, 
together with the clapping of hands, found origin 
in the measured keeping of time with the moment’s 
ecstasy, later on turning the tables on that fact 
and becoming the rhythm to which the rude steps 
were danced. And afterwards, as the dance, 
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following its ancient origin as being a bit of early 
worship of the gods, became the expression of an 
ebullition of thankful feeling, following upon 
triumph in some rude scramble, the story of the 
victory would be fitted into the pulse and swing 
of the rude time beaten out by the feet of the 
returned fighters and their friends. 

In cultured Horace we find an occasion like 
this, in his great ode after the defeat of Pompey 
and Cleopatra. ‘ Now is the time,” he cries, ‘‘ for 
wassail. Now the hour to beat the earth with 
dancing feet.” And in the leap and throb of his 
song of victory he tells the story of it all. He 
was in this in line with most ancient habit, which 
persisted long after his day in every land where 
people had experience and emotion. 

Something like that is at the roots of our own 
sword dance, with its broken chant ? of 

“Gille Calum, da pheighinn.. . 
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Gille Calum bonn-a-sia——’ 


The legend of it is that a chieftain of the isles 
originated it when he slew the first tax-gatherer 
who came to him, and then, crossing his sword with 
that of the rash intruder, danced his triumph over 
these. The sword dances of the Northerners, and 

1 Odes, I., 87. Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero pulsanda 
tellus. 

2See Dr. Keith Macdonald’s Puwirt-a-bheul, p. 20. 
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the knife song of the Roumanian gypsies, have in 
them the hint of worship of the mystical spirit that 
resided in iron, when, in the earliest days, the man 
who had a knife, among the people of poorer 
weapons, was a hero and a king of men. ‘ When 
I go to battle my blade laughs in its scabbard. 
When I return it sings. Hear what it says,” sang 
the man of battles in primitive days. 

So a personality was felt in the weapons of 
victory. They achieved a story of their own. 
They were the agents of happenings provocative 
of vaunting stories—instruments of joy and sorrow. 
They had names given to them, as we find from 
the rudest tales of our fathers to the half-religious 
mysticism of the refined legends of Arthur; and 
song dances were made in their honour. 

All poetic utterance is the product of some form 
of excitement. The provocation and the ex- 
pression of it may be practically simultaneous, or 
the verse may be the voice of ‘‘ emotion recollected 
in tranquillity.” But the rhythm of verbal joy got 
its beat from the invasive impulse of something 
that broke into the realm of sleeping thought, 
awakeningly. The disjointed sentences, expanded 
later into a story, found, as we know it found, the 
stamping feet of the herds in their bothy, keeping 
time to the chorus, in place of the dance of 
primitive times. There are survivals of this in 


8 Cf. The Bard of the Dimbo Vitza, ed. by Carmen Sylva, p. 50. 
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some of the fragmentary remnants of things, in 
children’s games, where there is more than one 
figure of corybantic evolution, as in their 


“See the robbers passing by, 
My fair lady.” 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poesie,* says of ‘‘ wild 
people, strange and savage,” far remote from the 
culture of Greece or Rome, that they ‘do sing 
and also say their highest and holiest matters 
in riming versicles.” Gawain Douglas, in the 
famous prologue to the Twelfth Book of his 
Virgil,” speaks of maidens, crowned with chaplets, 
singing—and “ ring-sangs, and dances.” And the 
Complaynt of Scotland ® says, ‘“‘ The shepherds 
and their. wyvis sang mony other melodi sangs 

than efter this sueit celestial harmony they 
begin to dance in ane ring.” 

I have danced, and doubtless many are dancing 
still, to the ‘‘ fa la la!” of one or more bystanders 
in Northern farm kitchens—sometimes also to the 
well-marked time of old women sitting along the 
wall of the barn accompanying the smack of 
clapping hands with rude words of broken 
significance, yet obviously referring to scorn of 
rival clans, or pride in some individual or sept 
who once had given pointed and bloody settlement 
to the braggart insult of a day long dead. 


41589. 51513. See my Douglas’s Aneid, Camb. Univ. Press. 
61549. See Sir J. A. H. Murray’s Edition, H.H.T.S. 
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In fact, in times not forgotten, preference was 
shewn, in a feeing market, to one who was a good 
‘* diddler,” that is, who could lilt and keep going 
the tune of a dance. Such a one was frequently 
found to be the possessor of quaint traditional 
scraps of old narrative verse, with strange refrains 
—broken off pieces of local or national history— 
things about Harlaw and Flodden, and fights 
that had long since forgotten their names, and 
wandered homelessly about the earth, with a 
gradually fading story, like a vagrant that was 
losing his memory. 

One easily'sees how such things were early 
forgotten, when we read in Barbour’s Brus, after 
mention of Sir John de Soulis defeating with 
his fifty men Sir Andra de Harcla, with three 
hundred— 

“T will nocht rehers the maner 
For quhasa like’s tha may her, 


Yhoung women quhan the wil play 
Sing it amang them ilka day.” 


In this way many a fine ballad must have been 
allowed to drift away from the shores of memory. 

Bujeaud and de Puymaigre say that in France 
every dance has its own words. And we have that 
in the Highlands too. Our Highland mothers 
many a time sang them to us, and they may be 
seen lovingly gathered by Dr. Keith Macdonald 
in his Puirt-a-Bheul. 
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There was also a Highland habit of swinging 
the plaid or the handkerchief during a song, 
especially during the chorus of it, each singer 
clutching a corner and stamping out the time 
with his feet—surely a custom which stretched its 
arm across a wide lapse of years into primitive cus- 
tom. And the multitudes of meaningless rhythmic 
phrases—the “horo eile’s” and. ‘fal il lo’s,” 
point back to the day when in this way the im- 
provisator has a chance of recovering his breath, 
or of recalling how the story went, or even of 
creating what should fill up the gaps of his 
memory. So also, and for the same purpose, the 
last line of one verse was not only shouted as a 
chorus, But’ became the first line of the next, as 
also among the Syrian peasants, in their song- 
dance, the ‘‘dibka” or loop-dance, where the 
performers link their little fingers together and 
the stanzas are similarly linked by such a repetition 
of the lines as we have in some of our Gaelic 
ballads. : 

In this way also certain phrases and ideas 
became a kind of common stock among folk-songs. 

In the Greek religion we know the place held 
by the dance and the chorus. And we also know 
that the story of a people or a clan is the bedrock 
of their religion. 

Given, therefore, the provocative incident, add 
the beat of a drum, the throb of a string, the note 
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of a pipe, the cry of the human voice, the slap of 
a hand or the tramp of the feet of the singers, and 
you find a great deal of the natural elements which 
make for the song of a people. 
We can feel that in the residuary fragment 
preserved in Fabyan’s Chronicle:? 
“What wenys Kynge Edwarde with longe shankys 
To have wonne Berwyck all our onthankys? 

Gaas pykes him, 

And when he hath it, 

Gaas dykeis him.” 
Another, which has the swing of rhythmic feet in 
it, is the scrap preserved in the Chronicle of 
St. Alban’s and in Marlowe’s Edward the Second:§ 


““Maydens of Englande, sore may ye morne 
For your lemmans ye have loste at Bannockysborne, 
With heve a lowe. 
What, weneth the kynge of Englande 
So soone to have wonne Scotlande? 
With rumbylow.” 
Such songs were sung, we are told, with accom- 
paniment of dances, ‘‘in Carrolles of ye Maydens 
and Minstrellys of Scotlande, to the reproofe and 
dysdane of Englyshmen.” 9 
Folk song has a spontaneous origin. Nothing 
is more instinctive than the utterance of the 
feelings of a folk in the lyric cry. 
Nevertheless, of course, in consideration of our 
ballads there are other things to be weighed. 


7Compiled by Robert Fabyan, Sheriff of London, d. 1512. 
SAct I., Sc. 2. 9 Fabyan. 
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AS AN EXPRESSION OF THE 
HUMAN SOUL 


N the matter of our ballads, their 
sources and their development, we are 
confronted by the vast variety of 

. their quality. Some of them are as 
primitive in passion, utterance, form 

and content, as though they had been found at the 
foot of an oak tree in a primeval forest. Their 
ideas in regard to human relationships, their 
reflections of society, their morality, their view of 
death and of the world after death, are in many 
instances ages away from those familiar to the 
records of Christian civilization. 

Some, on the other hand, reflect a period of 
chivalry and culture—knightly romance—kingly 
courts where kings dwell in close contact with their 
people, and that medizeval medley of sentimental 
attachment to honour, which yet loves and rides 
away, and only by the awakening view of the 
misery its passion had made, recognizes, often too 
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late, the fact of duty in moral relationships. This 
latter view of a world that has not yet attained to 
a real equilibrium between physical and spiritual 
love, is responsible for most of the ballads of 
tragedy, desolating, with the blight of passions 
uncontrolled, lives that were meant for sweetness. 

Then, also, there were truly national experiences 
that have pierced the very heart of a people, 
through grim battles on the seas, or in the wide 
fields where liberty and a nation’s honour were at 
stake; and these had their bard, sometimes quite 
evidently a man who thoroughly understood the 
business of minstrelsy, but often apparently also 
a rude half-lettered soul that chanted a rhymeless 
lilt whose rugged phrases bit into the memories 
of the folk about farm towns and remote villages 
the facts of patriotism, and the duties of true men 
who had a land to love and suffer for. 

The question frequently arises, therefore, in 
connection with our ballads, as to whether they 
arose in the life of courts, on the lips of cultured 
singers in lordly halls, passing thence with men-at- 
arms who rode out into the world, repeating them 
to one another by camp fires in forest glades, or 
in hostelries and by the hearths of monastic 
hospices overseas, where the listening common 
people heard and caught them. 

So, passing on down steep alleys into the life of 
the crowd, perhaps some ready singer chanted 
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them for the wage of a bed, or a supper, or comfort 
for the night by the ruddy blaze—the words and 
phrases gradually falling into the dialect and habit 
of the company they kept—like a gentleman’s child 
that has fallen among roving gypsies, or a thing 
of cloth of gold that, having dropped over a palace 
window into a lane, from decorating a princess 
may become the ragged garb of a moorland 
mummer. 

The minstrel was a prominent and popular 
character. The people dearly loved a song. 
Aldhelm knew that well, when he gathered a crowd 
around him on the bridge at Malmesbury, as he 
sang like a gleeman, and then, having held them, 
left the rugged chants of the heroes and sang to 
them of Christ. The minstrel carried news with 
him from town to town and castle to castle; and 
with his news, the latest song of love or sorrow, 
but, above all, the old songs that made the eyes 
glow with enthusiasms of martial fire, or brim with 
tears of pity for the drowned maiden, or the dying 
lover, or the forsaken lady lost through too easy 
trust in the false promise that beguiled her. His 
place in that respect was taken in modern times 
by the wandering tailor, the packman, or the 
old trembling singer leaning on his staff in a fair, 
or the broken-down, half-mad University man, 
who had fled from classics and taken to the hills 
till he died in a loft somewhere. 
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Each chief had his bard, whose duty it was to 
sing his own compositions in praise of his patron 
and the clan, to rejoice in times of birth and 
victory, and to lament when the shadow of death 
deepened the dark of the sea mist or the sorrow of 
the glens. He was the family registrar and voice 
of the family pride. And he was, occasionally, 
a true poet, the echoes of whose song were worthy 
of an abiding corner in the unforgetting hearts of 
the people. 

The bards, like most respectable associations, 
had their evil days. In Ireland they were attacked 
as sorners and bad influences. But St. Columba, 
at the Synod of Drumceatt,! saved them, winning 
for his act their praises through Dallan Forgaill,? 
their leader. So also in the famous Statutes of 
Tona, whereby the life and habits of the Hebridean 
chiefs and their people were violently shaken to 
make them fall into line with the non-Celtic world 
that had grown up in Scotland, the bards were 
rudely attacked. 

They fell into gross neglect and oblivion after 
the curtain of separation was torn apart in the 
years that followed Culloden. Long before that, 
however, in the South, they had passed away. But 
I remember shadowy survivals who weakly, in a 
frail recitative, recounted the sorrows of ‘“‘ The 


1575 A.D. 
2See Amra Columeille, ed. by J. O’Beirne Crowe. 3 1609. 
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Bonnie Hoose o’ Airlie,” or the tragedy of Deeside 
Inverey, or the pathos of Yarrow. These are all 
gone now, though not long since I ran into an old 
ballad singer at a gate in Ireland, with the rain 
beating upon her, chanting the sorrows of old time 
still. 

The ballad lifted the cloud off all hearts and 
helped to ease the burden of all labour—at 
waulking of the cloth, at reaping, and at the heavy 
Oar. 

In later days it meant any song that is sung, 
and it may be a love wail or a battle chant, the 
lilt of a trade, or anything that is short enough 
for one singing. But the old women and men 
who used to be found in quiet farm kitchens with 
the real thing in their hearts, climbing with 
difficulty thence up to their brains, are few 
and far between, if they have not wholly 
disappeared. 

The old ballad’s purpose was to bring home to 
the heart pathos of love and failure, destiny, woe, 
the littleness and bigness of life, patriotism of 
country and clan, the humours of existence, the 
general linked-up interests of mankind. It was 
often rude in form, but it was epic in spirit, touched 
by the wireless telegraphy of timeless passion. Its 
crumbling period was when it found its way into 
print. There is no doubt the printed ballad was 
marked by deterioration, through changes local 
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and otherwise. Yet the spirit of the past lived on, 
and touched men to creation and re-creation. 

The universality of the ballads made them sure 
of an appreciative audience in every age, and so 
they retain a perennial interest. It is on the one 
hand suggested that the ballads had some original 
from which minstrel after minstrel borrowed what 
he liked or what he required; stole, rewove, 
remodelled, draping one story in emotion of 
another, setting new events to the chimes of dead 
yesterdays. 

What that original was like it is not easy to 
decide. Yet the ballad, as we find it, is soaked in 
folk-song, while touched often by technique of a 
high kind, and breathing mystical qualities of life 
and death. The themes of the ballads are spread 
the world over. In every country you find the 
same incident, the same cry, the same magic. 
When Chénier translated a Romaic ballad it was 
found to be the same as that scrap’ of folk-song 
which Shakespeare put into the mouth of Ophelia. 
Look what a perplexity lies before the explorer 
after the sources of such a stream. 

There were, of course, Court poets; but there 
were also vagrant bards, and long since the result 
was that there were poets whose poems were for- 
gotten, and poems whose poets had faded from 
human remembrance. In fact the ballads are a 
crowd of wandered children, of strange beauty in 
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form and speech, who cannot tell the names of 
their fathers, and have not kept a note of the lands 
they were bornin. They are as much of the order 
of Melchizedek as the folk-tale itself. 

They also are repositories of ancient primitive 
beliefs or experiences. They deal with a world 
of metamorphoses. They shew strange views of 
death, where the very shades are tangible, so that 
a mother or a lover may be deceived by the ghosts 
of their beloved, and ride away with them through 
the dark. They are of a world where birds talk, 
where, indeed, there are soul-birds into which the 
spirits of the dead have passed. There are under- 
worlds of elves, fairies, and demons, with doors 
that open earthwards for periodic visitations. 
There are trees which have the power of speech, 
transfused with the lives and purposes of slain men 
and women. And the slippers, horse-shoes, and 
ordinary vessels of ordinary life are all of gold and 
silver. 

They touch, in fact, a world of constant 
glamour, on the verge of a sordid world of every- 
day actuality. The world of the dead in the ballad 
is grim—the home of the “ channering worm.” 
The sorrow of earth gets into the very heart that 
has passed through the door of sleep. The grave 
itself has not finality of rest. | 


“Twas mirk midnight, and the bairnies grat: 
The mither below the mouls heard that.” 
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The dead woman has to rise and nurse her lost 
children into peace again. 

It is a forest of wonder, that grew unnoticed, 
with leaves of weird melody; and its roots are 
reaching far through all nations of the earth. 
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THE FAIRY WORLD 


N connection with two notable ballads 
as we have to look first at the belief in 
the Fairy world. The great body of 
ballad literature, expressing as it did 
the variety of human life and its 
relationships, presents to enquiry aspects of super- 
stition, romance, and history—along with products 
of the fear of the unexplored, the glamour of the 
unknown, and the actual experiences of individual, 
clan, and nation, in spasms of war, battle, and 
foray. 

Naturally first in the things that haunt humanity 
came the thought of the intangible, whose presence 
yet is felt close up to what we can see and touch. 
The roots of human feeling in regard to this run 
deep below present beliefs away far back beyond 
recorded civilizations. Its utterance is tuned to 
the ache of the heart over death’s deprivals—the 
distracting combination of hunger for the return of 
the loved and lost, with the curiously shrinking 
dread lest the very prayer of sorrow be answered. 
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In the ballads regarding this side of the soul’s 
life there is a divided shadow-world—the world 
of spirits that, with some exceptions, never were 
human; and the world of souls, peopled with 
ghosts, curiously semi-tangible, yet all of them 
once actual living people. The first of these 
is the world of what Burton in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy classifies as ‘‘ Lares, genii, faunes, 
satyrs, wood-nymphs, foliots, fairies, Robin- 
Goodfellows, trulli, etc.,” calling them “ terrestrial 
devils.” He is uncertain whether the English 
fairies, as known to the common people, should be 
put into that category—‘ they that dance on heaths 
and greens, as Lavater thinks, with Trithemius, 
and, as Olaus Magnus adds, leave that green circle 
which we commonly find in plain fields.” 

The inhabitants of that strange world were 
continually endeavouring to have contact with 
humanity. The Celt and the Slav believed that 
it was because of their origin. For when the rebel 
angels were cast out of heaven, one portion of 
them fell into the deep and became the mer-folk; 
a second portion sank into the bottomless abyss 
and became devils; a third fell into the moors and 
desolate places and became the fairies. This is the 
reference in Moore’s lines when the ‘Peri at the 
gate of Paradise 


“Wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place.” 
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The Arabs believed that the jinn were a pre- 
Adamite folk who having rebelled against God 
were scattered abroad over the world. The 
Icelanders think of the fairies as being children of 
Adam by an earlier wife than Eve, who, when God 
came visiting the earth, were hid by their mother 
in the moorland, and have never since been 
allowed to return home. 

Other attempts to explain their origin made 
them souls of Druids; or of babes unbaptized; 
or even of people who have been accurst because 
they refused to accept Christianity. 

There may be at the bottom of the superstition 
a folk-memory of vanished races. The widespread 
uniformity of the belief points to the fact of broken 
dust of ancient faiths clinging to traditions of old 
forgotten outcast tribes, the fear of haunting 
ghosts, and the wreckage of early religious myths; 
combined with the influence, on primitive minds, 
of dreams, trances, and patho-psychological 
phenomena — hallucination, illusion, and _ pro- 
fessional magic. In the folk-lore of all nations 
we find support for this conclusion. 

Fairies had the power of foresight of events. 
But we do not find in the ballads such a prophetic 
conception as the fairy woman washing at the ford 
or in the hill stream the shrouds of those who 
are to die, as in the Highland folk-tale. 

Many of the beliefs in regard to the fairy world 
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may owe much of their form to the East, through 
the intercourse of France and Italy with the Moors 
in Spain, or through the crusader and the gypsy. 
Some of the legends seem to have spent, even at 
the briefest, a day or two in the same lodging 
as The Arabian Nights, and learned the wonder 
of transformation and spell. Sometimes they go 
back to the very early time when men interpreted 
the world they lived in directly through the 
medium of their dreams. 

The fairy realm was—to gather from folk-lore 
and folk-verse—an under-sphere, below the © 
mountains and the waves. The entrance was 
sometimes easy to discover; though often it could 
never again be found, however eagerly sought for. 
It might be a rock-fissure, bracken-covered ; or the 
mystery door of one of the fairy hillocks in the 
glens, where flickering lights were occasionally 
seen by a late traveller in the dark. Sometimes 
music of laughter and revelry floated up, as he 
listened. Sometimes the jingle of chiming bridles 
rang through the valley as fairy cavalcades 
returned from afar. Sometimes the listener was 
drawn toward it all, and, watching the merry 
dance, suddenly tossed all prudence behind him, 
leapt into the happy maze, and, it may be, was 
never seen on earth again. Yet, more than once, 
those who had the secret of steel or iron, stuck a 
needle or a knife in the door-jamb as they went 
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in, and so secured the way of their returning. 
but when they did return to the enfolding stillness 
of the starry night, they not infrequently carried 
in their hearts the fancy that they had caught 
passing glimpses of faces they had known once, 
which had faded from the memories of men. 

It was a land, not of sunshine, but of ‘‘ simmer 
dim ’—an inverted twilight world—a territory of 
dreams. It was independent of the upper world; 
for while, above, there might be snow or mist, or 
pelting rain and sleet, beneath there was joy, or 
the beauty of harvest, or the sweetness of perpetual 
summer. 

With ali the traditions of their merriment and 
jovial revelry at a time when most people were 
asleep, the fairies were usually a quiet folk, clothed 
in stillness. The Gaelic folk called them the sith 
(pronounced “‘ shee ”’), either because they lived in 
the sith or hillock, or, as for a long time it was 
believed, to secure their favour by a compliment, 
for the word would designate them as “‘ the people 
of peace.” The Lowlander called them in the 
same way the “‘ good neighbours.” 

There was an ancient faith in the potency of 
propitious words. Yet I think a great deal might 
be said for deriving their name from the fact 
of the property of stillness, which is so markedly 
theirs. They are with you; they touch your life, 
and yet you neither see nor hear their coming or 
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their going. A little sudden eddy of wind that 
lifts the leaves or dust for a moment—that is all 
their trace. 

I was passing along a grey side-street in 
Edinburgh not long since; and the leaves were 
uplifted by a sudden swirl. ‘‘ Hullo!” thought I, 
before I knew, ‘‘ are they here, too, after a fellow?” 
And my heart was away at once, in a straight line 
for a quiet little island, in the moonlight, where, 
if anywhere, the fairies are dancing to-night. 
How often have I watched, and seen the ripples 
come round the headland to be whipped into the 
dark, as if an elf sat in the shadow, fishing for 
moonbeams, and catching them, too! 

The fairies had the power of invisibility, some- 
times achieving this through the medium of a cap 
or a cloak or a word. They belonged to an 
invisible world, which overlapped the edge of ours. 
Scott tells of one who saw those that sought him 
and yet was unseen by them. Sometimes you 
learned that they were at hand by a little flint 
arrow-head, called still an “‘ elf-shot,” glancing off 
you, though you might look around in vain for the 
archer. I know a man whose grandfather was 
struck by one of these, and he carried it about 
him as a charm. This elf-shot in Scotland causes 
illness in men and cattle. One cannot help 
recalling the arrows of Artemis, which caused 
sudden death. And with the Arapahoes there is 
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the belief to-day of a demon mannikin who shoots 
invisible arrows which cause sickness. 

Sir Harry Johnston, writing of Central African 
pigmy peoples, presents a picture extremely 
suggestive of the fairy folk. Supposed to have 
magic powers, shy of being seen, or their dwellings 
entered, they get out of the way so quickly that 
invisibility is even ascribed to them. He writes: 
‘** Anyone who has seen as much of the Central 
African pigmies as I have . . . cannot but be 
struck by their singular resemblance in character 
to the elves and gnomes and sprites of our nursery 
stories.” 

The English fairy was not a devil. Neither was 
the Scottish: They were freakish, and sometimes 
descended, by lapse of time, into spiteful spirits, 
becoming ‘‘ evil-apparelled in the dust and cob- 
webs of an uncivilized age.”” Sometimes the fairy 
queen could be kind. In the ballad of ‘“ Alison 
Gross,” where a witch had changed a knight into 
a ‘“‘laithly worm,” the fairy queen, for pity, on 
Hallowe’en restored him. They have forsaken 
most of the glades, ousted by our materialism ; 
yet, as Chaucer’s Wife of Bath says, 

TTeOLAC CAaVeS cathe is 9, Me ces 
Al was this land fulfilled of fayrie; 


The elf-queen, with hir joly compaignye, 
Daunced full oft in many a grene mede.” 


Of course, other causes than materialism act in 
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such a matter. A very slight break in continuity 
is sometimes sufficient. Baring Gould tells of a 
menhir on which was a cup, wherein the peasantry 
used to put offerings for the creatures of the wild. 
His father upset and buried it. Baring Gould 
restored it later on, but nobody paid any attention, 
and the ancient custom ceased. It had been 
broken right across, and died. 

As we see in the verse of ‘“Thomas the Rhymer’”’ 
and ‘‘ Tamlane,” the fairy world is purely pagan, 
though in the former the light of Christianity falls 
into it as through a fissure occasionally. The 
burden of this weird invisible world lay heavily 
on the heart of our ancestors not so very 
remotely; and in the ballads we find the utterance 
of its fear. 
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IV. 
THE FAIRY BALLADS 


E hear no longer of people being carried 
off to-day to fairyland, though in 
older days the fairy folk were busy at 
that task. Mothers and nurses had 
a continual anxiety hanging on to 

their apron strings, lest the babe in the cradle 

should be snatched off into the other world, and 

a puling fairy substitute whine misery continually, 

in its stead. Women were often carried away to 

be nurses to fairy ladies at the birth of their 

children. And sometimes knights, poets—even a 

minister once!—were taken. Ossian, Thomas the 

Rhymer, Ogier the Dane, Kirk the minister of 

Balquhidder—and many more, lived, and some live 

still, in the land of fairy twilight. 

They were stolen, for the most part, for a special 
reason. Every seven years fell due a tax of a 
live creature to hell, for what favour is not told. 
The Athenians, till liberated from it by Theseus, 
gave a like tribute for the Minotaur to devour. 
It was to secure a human substitute that the fairies, 
according to the ballads, thus invaded the world 
of mortals. This “ kane,” payable to hell, was 
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an established belief. In 1586, Alison Pearson 
declared in her trial that her cousin, William 
Simpson, told her he was taken away by the fairies, 
and he bade her “sign herself ’’ with the cross 
lest she too be taken, as ‘‘a teind of them are 
taken to hell every year.” 

It was believed that persons so carried away, 
were not allowed to revisit their old haunts till 
after seven years; and thereafter, in seven years, 
they were not seen again. There was another 
belief that they had to be redeemed in a year and 
a day at longest, or they were irretrievably lost. 

It by no means followed that they were safe 
thereafter. In Faroe there is a tradition of one 
who was with the fairies for seven years in a 
mountain, and he had to be watched lest he should 
be carried off again. ‘‘ True Thomas ”’ had to go. 
Ossian broke the conditions of his return and so 
drooped to death through fading age. 

It is not clear that Bonnie Kilmeny was in 
fairyland. Hogg says she was in the “ world of 
thocht.” It was a world of Hogg’s own. 

The famous quarrel between Oberon and 
Titania, in Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, was over a changeling. 


“A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king, 
She never had so sweet a changeling.” 


The ballad of ‘‘ True Thomas,” or ‘‘ Thomas 
the Rhymer,” had a real historical character for 
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hero. The ruins of his old tower still stand on 
the banks of the Leader, at Earlston. His son, 
in a document, preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, of date 1299, conveying 
property to the Convent of Soltra or Soutra, styles 
himself ‘“‘ Thomas of Ercildoun, son and heir of 
Thomas Rymour of Ercildoun.” Tradition gives 
him the name of Learmonth. 

In his case it was love that made the Fairy 
Queen take him with her to her subterraneous 
realm; but he put himself in her hands by his 
passion kindled by her wonderful beauty. As he 
lay on Huntly Bank, on the Eildons, he saw her 
come toward him, and he addressed her as the 
Queen of Heaven, she was So fair. 

It was ‘“‘a merry morning of the May,” and the 
poet’s heart was full of its sweetness. 

“T heard the jay and the throstle, 
The mavis menyed in her song. 


The wodewale beryd as a bell, 
That all the wood about me rung.” 


She warned him what it meant even to kiss her 
lips; but he risked his all in the flaming moment 
of passion, she herself losing the grace of her 
radiant beauty. She became for a while a grey, 


colourless hag. She said: 
“Take thy leave of sun and moon, 
Of grass and leaves that grow on tree; 


This twelvemonth shalt thou with me gone, 
And middle earth thou shalt not see. 
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“She led him in at Eildon Hill, 
Underneath the greenwood tree, 
Where it was dark as midnight mirk, 
And ever in water to the knee.” 
It was a terrible passage—mirk midnight, starless, 
moonless, with the sea roaring through the dark 
overhead. Then in a fair place she shewed him 
the broad road, stretching away over lilies, called 
by some the Way to Heaven, though it was really 
the track to hell; the narrow road, low and set 
with thorns, sought by few, and yet the path of 
righteousness. And last, a way that wound about 
the ferny brae—the road through the bracken and 
the heather, that led to fairyland. They found 
there music of harp and fiddle, ghittern and 
psaltery, lute and rebeck, revelry, game and play. 
It was just three days, but seven years had sped, 
when she said to him: 


“Busk thee, Thomas, thou must be gone, 
For here no longer may’st thou be. 
Hie thee fast, with might and main, 
I shall bring thee to the Hildon tree.” 


For the next day was that on which Satan was to 


choose his fee, and she dreaded lest Thomas 
should be his choice. So with haste, 


“She brought him again to the Hildon tree, 
Underneath the greenwood spray, 
In Huntly banks there for to be, 
Where birds sing both night and day. 


“Far over yon mountains grey, 
Farewell, Thomas, I wend my way.” 
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And so they parted; but he had the spell of fairy- 
land still about his feet. When seven years had 
passed, and he had spoken of things that were to 
be, as they had been revealed to him in fairyland, 
one day he was feasting. And a messenger came 
hastily telling what a wonder was being seen— 
for a hind and a hart were walking up the village 
street toward the tower. “‘It is the sign,” said 
Thomas. And he left the board, and followed 
the hind and the hart away into the wilds, never 
to be seen in his old haunts again. 

Sometimes, however, in lonely places, he has 
been met by those who had the gift of sight, and 
he has told them of things that were worth 
knowing ere he vanished again. He is as familiar 
to Highland myth as to Lowland legend. And 
one day he will return with messages, it may be 
of sorrow, to his native land. 

The other great fairy ballad is that of 
“ Tamlane.” It is, in its foundation, undoubtedly 
ancient. Mention is made in the Complaynt of 
Scotland (1549) of a tale of “ Yong Tamlene ”’ ; 
and one of the dances referred to in that work 
is ‘‘ Thom of Lynn,” evidently a form of the same 
name. It was old enough to have all kinds of 
proverbial rhymes attached to the name, and 
interpolations patched upon it. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his first edition of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, incorporated the quaint fragment, ‘‘ The 
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wee, wee man.” This had become identified with 
the hero, as he was, of course, appearing as a 
fairy. In later sporadic developments he became 
a kind of Tom Thumb, often with an atmosphere 
of burlesque. Scott also accepted certain verses 
describing the habits of the fairies, which are 
obviously modern and out of place. 

Tamlane was haunting Carterhaugh, making 
that sweet place a place of terror to maidens; and, 
though forbidden, Janet, in a spirit of bravado, 
went and pulled the wild roses. Suddenly, up 
leapt ‘‘a wee, wee man,” and wrought sorrow for 
her. When shame began to walk beside her she 
went again to Carterhaugh, and there she met 
again the cause of her woe. And he told her who 
he was. They had been playmates. They had 
been lovers in childhood. But one day, when he 
was but a lad of nine years, out at the hunting 
with his uncle, the fairy shadow fell upon him. 

“There came a wind out of the North, 
A sharp wind and a snell; 


And a deep sleep came over me, 
And frae my horse I fell.” 


He woke in fairyland. And now on Hallowe’en 
falls due the dire tax to hell; and they who would 
snatch back those they love, must watch for the 
fairy parade jingling by at Mile’s Cross. He was 
to be in the third squadron, in which also should 
ride the Fairy Queen; and he would be on a milk- 
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white steed, with a gold star in his crown, because 
he had been baptized. 


“First let pass the black, Janet, 
And syne let pass the brown; 
But grip ye to the milk-white steed, 
And pu’ the rider down.” 


They would turn him into all loathly and fearsome 
things; but she was to cling to him till he turned 
into a ‘‘ mother-naked”’ man, when she was to 
fling her green mantle over him, and he would be 
saved. | 
She was there at the appointed time, all ex- 
pectation, hope, and fear. 


“Betwixt the hours of twelve and one, 
A north wind tore the bent; 

‘) Ana straight she heard strange eldritch sounds 
Upon that wind that went. 


“ About the dead hour o’ the night 
She heard the bridles ring... ” 
And then, with shrill music, the fairy hosts went 
by. 
“Will o’ the Wisp before them went— 
Sent forth a twinkling light.” 
Many a lost name rode by there that once was 
whispered tenderly by human firesides. Many a 
heart yearned for a touch of revelation of what 
the star-shadow and the glamour veiled. 
When Janet saw her love go past, she plucked 
him from his steed. Through all the fiendish 
artifices and terror of their magic she held him 
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fast, till in her arms he lay; and she cast her 
green mantle over him, secure. But, as the jingle 
of the fairy host died off through the dark, the last 
cry of the Fairy Queen was the cry of a woman’s 
jealous love. 
“Up then spake the Fairy Queen 
Out of a bush of rye— 


‘She’s tane away the bonniest knight 
In all my companie. 


“*But had I kenn’d, Tamlane,’ she says, 
‘A lady would borrow thee, 
I would hae ta’en out thy twa grey e’en, 
Put in twa e’en o’ tree. 


“<Had I but kenn’d, Tamlane,’ she says, 
Before ye cam’ frae hame, 
I would ta’en out your heart of flesh, 
Put in a heart o’ stane.” 

Note here the immunity secured by the green 
mantle. Green was the fairy colour, and was 
evidently tabu to them. Further, True Thomas 
came back in consequence of the love of the Fairy 
Queen for him; whereas the love of the Fairy 
Queen would have kept Tamlane in the fairy, 
realm, had she guessed that a woman’s love would 
have claimed him. 

The Fairy Queen, in Scottish lore, was named 
Nic Niven—a Gaelic form—‘“‘ the daughter of the 
hallowed one”—probably one of the double- 
tongued flatteries used by human fear.in regard 
to the dreaded people of the dark. She was very 
variously designated. Chaucer, in the Merchant’s 
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Tale, makes her Proserpine, the wife of Pluto. 
Shakespeare called her Titania, though in Romeo 
and Juliet, in his inimitable description of her, she 
is called Mab. In an entertainment given in 
1591 to Queen Elizabeth, she was Aureola. And 
King James identifies her with Diana, whom Ovid 
had identified with Titania. 

The best commentary on the fairy world as it 
weighed on our ancestors and found expression 
in the ballads is in Reginald Scot’s Discovery of 
Witchcrajt, published in 1584, and Keightley’s 
notable work on Fairy Mythology. 
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V. 
GHOST BALLADS 


HE world of humanity, as we have 
seen, became, for the primitive mind, 
mystery-surrounded, and the soul was 
open to distractions and uncertainties 
beyond number. If we remember how 
isolated were the scattered communities of our 
country, we shall see how grave a matter was a 
journey in the dark, how the echo of one’s own 
footsteps, the fall of a leaf in the woods, the 
crackle of a faggot under the tread of wandering 
creatures of the wild, the sudden wail or laughter 
of the wind, became the alphabet of a thousand. 
tales of terror. 

The world invisible seemed as anxious to get 
into touch with the material sphere as ever mortal 
inquisitiveness might be. Ghosts of the dead came 
harking back along the way they had passed, 
sometimes with messages, sometimes with 
warnings, sometimes just to sit by the expiring 
brands upon the hearth—not infrequently, also, for 
harm. Creatures that seemed half and between 
the two worlds intervened in the activities of men. 
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Burns, in his “‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” groups these fears 
in masterly array, shewing how tangibly haunting 
were the associations of flood and fell. 

Men’s early ideas of the relationship of soul and 
body were fraught with possibilities of wonder and 
terror. 

This belief in a detachable essential being 
of man was thus responsible for much that was 
awful in folk-life and folk-lore. Sometimes this 
life-spirit was vapour, and sometimes it was fire. 
This was easily accounted for by the wavering fog 
that lingered in low places, and the ‘“* Will o’ the 
Wisp ” that flickered above the marsh, and also 
was the source of the idea, world-wide spread, 
that a sheeting star has something to do with the 
passing of a soul. 

The soul lived very loosely in its house of clay. 
When the body lay unconscious in sleep, the soul 
was away through the dark, wandering; and 
when dreams were recollected on awaking, these 
were but what the soul had seen on its far 
expeditions. The body was held on a very slight 
tenure by the rightful tenant, as homeless ghosts 
might enter in and hold it by right of occupancy. 
Hence charms and ritual were continually to be 
observed, against such a disaster. The souls of 
the living, then, as well as the souls of the dead, 
were frequently encountered. 

The ghost-world is generally thought of as the 
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world of the dead. But the primitive conception 
of death was not that it was by any means the 
finish of things. And this is the impression of 
the balladists. The grave was not shut towards 
the old familiar places, nor impervious to human 
influences. The sorrow of the assiduous mourner 
kept the dead from sleeping, a belief very widely 
spread, and very touchingly representing the 
fruitless hunger of the bereaved soul. 

The ballad ghost is not the modern kind of 
ghost. He is in reality the phantasm of one that is 
not really dead, as we understand that term. 
Early man did not understand death, and saw no 
difference between it and unconsciousness. He 
believed there was some kind of magic somewhere 
that could restore the activities of those who lay, 
apparently in silent sleep. Even his modern 
counterpart in savage places has been found to 
have speared white men to see if they would come 
alive once more. 

The comforts of the domestic hearth were not 
forgotten by the departed. When the nights were 
dark, and in the dead of winter, they came 
creeping in. In some places still the doors are 
left on the latch for them, the fire made up and the 
hearth swept. Stools are set about the fireside, 
and there they sit till the herald of the dawn warns 
them that day is coming. What a deepening touch 
this gave to the sorrow of the loving heart! 
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In a general way there was discomfort on the 
part of man in relation to ghosts. The primitive 
mind is still very busy trying to deceive and 
circumvent the malice of spiritual beings. He has 
to know the ritual of self-protection. For the dead 
are apt to carry off the souls even of their relatives 
to the world of shades. In certain savage tribes 
a mother cannot go to the grave and leave her 
baby. She would come back for it. So she is 
deceived into resting by having a little eikon of 
wood laid in her dead bosom as though her child 
were there, and her old home is thus freed from 
her attentions. There are hints of that in the 
ballads. 

With many beliefs, the souls of dead ancestors 
are mischievous from a kind of jealousy, while in 
others all the dead are so. And guns are fired, 
and a mock funeral made so as to frighten off 
the ghosts and at the same time to protect the 
empty case against being taken possession of by 
the wandering homeless spirits of the universe. 
Our passing bell, and the tolling at a funeral are 
in their origin not unconnected with these customs. 

In the ballads we meet with both of these 
primitive characteristics—the tender gentle spirit 
that seeks re-union, in some quiet way, with the 
old home and the love that lingers there; as well 
as the grim and awful. The wake, or watching 
of the dead, gave an opportunity for the latter; 
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the idea being that if certain rites, including the 
keeping open of the door of the room in which 
the corpse lay, were followed, the corpse would 
sit up, and talk to the living, telling, especially 
in cases of violent death, who was guilty of the 
wrong. Thus in ‘ Young Benjie,” the false lover 
of Fair Marjorie enticed her from her bower, and 
‘““threw her in the linn.” Her brothers rescued 
her body from the water, and watched it through 
the dark hours. 


“ About the middle o’ the night 
The cock began to craw— 
About the middle o’ the night 

The corpse began to thraw.” 


They at once challenge it with their enquiry as to 
who had done her wrong, and the dead body 
replies: “* Young Benjie was the ae first man 
I laid my love upon; 
He was sae proud and hardie, 
He threw me o’er the lynn.’”’ 


It would seem from this that the belief was 
common that the soul, especially of the murdered 
person, clung to the vicinity of the body long after 
death, and might even re-enter into possession of 
the tenement from which it had been suddenly and 
with violence expelled. The process of entry, of 
course, contorted the body, and made it “‘ thraw.” 

In legend there are many instances«of this, and 
it is a belief that links us on to a very primitive 
aspect of the meaning of life and death. In the 
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ballads it is the embodiment of a phantasy of great 
antiquity. 

Sometimes the dead cannot rest because of a 
duty uncompleted when the hour of death came, 
and frequently was this so in the case of plighted 
troth that had not found its end in marriage. 
Then the dead is certain, in the ballads, to return, 
as in some verses of ‘‘ Clerk Saunders,” and 
especially in ‘‘ Sweet William’s Ghost,” where the 
sweetheart comes back from the shadows to ask 
for the return of his “ faith and troth.’’ The best- 
known version is that published in Ramsay’s 
Tea-table Miscellany, but it is somewhat confused. 
First it is “‘a ghost” that comes to Margaret’s 
door. She refuses to give him back his troth till 
he come into her bower and kiss her. But the 
lover is considerate, and warns her that being “ no 
earthly man,” his kiss would mean death to her. 
She next says she will not grant his request till 
he takes her to the kirk and “ weds her with a 
ring.” But the sad answer comes through the 


mist: 
“*My bones are buried in yon kirkyard... 
And it is but my spirit, Margret, 
That’s now speaking to thee.’” 


And then she is grieved for his unrest. She 
stretched out her lily-white hand 


“ And for to do her best, 
‘Hae, there’s your faith and troth, Willy, 
God send your soul good rest.’ ” 
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But as he turns away, she goes through the dark 
after him. 


“ A’ the live-lang winter night 
The dead corp followed she. . . 


“Ts there any room at your head, Willy, 
Or any room at your feet? 
Or any room at your side, Willy, 
Wherein that I may creep?’” 
But the dawn sprang up, and found her broken- 
hearted, her spirit away into the unknown, 
following his. 

Now here it is evident that this ghost is no 
gibbering thing of vapour, but a tangible 
phenomenon—not a spirit merely, but an actual 
dead man come to life again for a time. In fact, 
in this phase of the belief the souls of men so 
closely resemble their bodies at the time of death 
that they deceive even those who knew and loved 
them most intimately. It is “‘ the dead corp ” that 
she follows in his dreary return journey to the 
low desolation of the tomb. The restless soul must 
have re-entered into it for a while. So is it in 
the ballad of the dead rider, who cannot be 
distinguished even by his sweetheart from the 
living self of her lover, and who is discovered to 
be what he is only at the brink of the grave. 

The most powerful of these ballads of the return 
of the departed is ‘“‘ The Wife of Usher’s Well.” 
There is a magnificent reticence about it that 
makes it marvellously memorable. She has three 
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sons who go across the sea. And then comes the 
news to her that they are dead. Sorely she 
yearned for them, until at length out of the spirit 
world they came. 

She had longed for their return “in earthly 
flesh and blood,” and to her it looked as though 
she had received an actual answer to her yearning. 
It is told without a single extra word: 


“Tt fell about the Martinmas, 
When the nights are lang and mirk, 
The carlin wife’s three sons came hame, 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 


“Tt neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in any sheugh; 
But at the gate o’ Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh.” 
4, 

The ethder of a great darkness is about so 
momentous a return. And the love of a mother’s 
heart is in what she does—first, feasting them, and 
then, making them lie down to rest, she watching 
by their bed, as of old. 

She does not see the depth of the mystery in 
which she shares, for she does not perceive that 
her sons are really dead. Her heart overflows 
with gladness. 


** All my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well.’”’ 


But the dawn lets in the secret of the grey tragedy. 
They must arise and go, for 


“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin’ worm doth chide.” 
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And then comes a last farewell; with evidently 
no anticipation of a later visit. There is a final 
look around. 


“<Fare ye weel, my mother dear! 
Fareweel to barn and byre! 
And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 

That kindles my mother’s fire. 
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Perhaps the bonnie lass had mourned in her own 
heart for one of them in the empty days and nights 
of the widow’s house. 

Six verses, quite apparently of the same ballad, 
were caught from the lips of an old woman who 
lived in Neidpath Castle, near Peebles, but they 
were recited as a conclusion to the “‘ Twa Clerks 
of Oxenford.” In them the sons lie still to the 
last minute, lest their mother go mad to miss them. 
The closing stanza in this is also worthy: 


“O it’s they’ve ta’en.up their mother’s mantel, 
And they’ve hanged it on the pin; 
‘O, lang may ye hing, my mother’s mantel, 
Or ye hap us again.’” 

A ballad from Shropshire is akin, but with the 
addition of the cause of the return of the dead 
sons. The scene of it is in ‘‘ far Scotland.” The 
importunate prayers of the widow bring Jesus to 
her, and He sends her sons back to her, ‘‘ that their 
mother may take some rest.” When they depart 
she goes with them, but she is turned from heaven’s 
door to repent of her sins, though in nine days she 
was taken in. 
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Another version was recovered from among the 
“poor whites”? in North Carolina in 1896. In 
it also a mother has sent her children oversea “‘ to 
some Northern land,” but in a plague they die. 
As in the above, Christ’s pity sends them home 
out of the world of the dead at Christmas time. 
But another new element is present, whereby an 
old pagan idea is brought into touch with 
Christianity. The children decline to eat what she 
has provided for them, because they have promised 
to go back again to the realm they have meantime 
Lett. 

This is the early superstition which is found all 
through fairy lore and the transactions with the 
other world, ,wherein to partake of food means 
bondage and abiding thirlage. In the ballad of 
“Thomas the Rhymer,” he is prevented by the 
Fairy Queen from eating of the apples on his way, 
because it was the fruit of hell. To be hindered, 
however, from getting back to heaven in conse- 
quence of eating earthly food is unique. There 
is also in the last verse a word of comfort for the 
mourning mother, in that she is assured that her 
tears do not wet the winding sheet of her dead 
children—a reference to a superstition widespread 
through the world, and found in the ballad of 
“The Unquiet Grave” in Professor Child’s 
collection. . 

In ‘“‘ The Wife of Usher’s Well ” there are none 
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of these things. It is frankly pagan, except for 
the reference to the Gates of Paradise. No reason 
is given for the visit, except the responsiveness of 
mutual affection, and hunger for the home and 
the hearts there; and then the ghosts that are so 
like what the living were, eat and sleep, and bless 
the fire through the girl that attends to it, and 
go away to the “ channering worm.” 

The ‘‘ hats of birk”’ are weird. And that birk 
was from the Gates of Paradise. Did the dead 
pluck their garlands there? Was it the birch that 
gave them assurance of the mortal return to the 
old home? Why did it grow at the gates of bliss? 
Did it assure the spirit’s return to the dwellings of 
peace, and did that spirit part with the body at 
the grave and go on home? Clerk Saunders’s 
ghost begged Margaret to plait a “‘ wand o’ birk” 
and lay it on his grave, for rest to his soul. Was 
this to sunder the perishing clay from the immortal 
spirit? I think the answer to these is unavoidable. 

The birch has always been everywhere one of 
the holy trees. In Tiree when the Maclean spectre 
“Hugh of the Little Head” tried to drag away one 
of the clan with him in the dark, the urchin clung to 
a birch, till the last root was almost gone when 
day broke, and he was saved. In Elizabethan 
London John Stowe tells how, on the vigil of John 
Baptist and Saints Peter and Paul, the doors were 
guarded by boughs of green birch. A birch tree, 
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equally with a rowan tree, gave protection to a 
homestead. On May Day in parts of Russia the 
peasants used the birch for many ceremonies 
apparently of consecration and protection against 
evil. 

Evidently the birken hats secured the weird 
visitants in their coming and going, protecting the 
home they came to, from influence of evil, and 
winning the soul’s re-admission to Paradise, at 
whose gate that green birk hindered the passage 
of evil. 

Than ‘‘ The Wife of Usher’s Well ” there is no 
ballad with a nobler sorrow init. It gives a weird 
knock upon the door of mortal mystery, and, in a 
way unique, leaves a pathetic stillness in the heart. 
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VI. 
THE SOUL IN TREES AND FLOWERS 


E are struck, in regard to some of the 
ballads, by the wonderful legacy of 
paganism which lingered on through 
Christian times, and is in some places 
not yet dissipated. The ballads, 

indeed, are by no means Christian manifestoes. 

They may make the heart shudder at wrong, and 

glow at the wonder of honour and right; but they 

are in no sense sermons, nor illustrations of 

Christian debate. They deal with the consummate 

tragedies of human troth and falsehood—the 

shadows that grimly haunt the borders of life’s 
arena. They tell the tale of consequences, and 
they leave the burden on the listening heart. In 

fact, when the minstrel clears his throat for a 

moral, we know at once, in that moment, that we 

are out of the ballad times, and have the product 
of a period of redaction. 

Certain ballads may be taken as types of those 
which carry, without apology, the residuum of 
ancient faiths surviving into the Christian day. 

For instance, we shall look at some wherein the 
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soul undying, because of its bias towards familiar 
haunts or the familiar bodily dwelling-place, clings 
to its neighbourhood, not as a ghost, but as a 
witness against the violent wrong it has sustained. 
In this it undergoes a transformation, certain 
forms of which are apparently quite well known 
to the community, and survive as a kind of folk- 
ritual. The spirit, by popular choice, passes into 
a tree or into a bird; and, in certain ways, through 
such media touches the sleeve of justice, awaking 
it from its slumber. The old story of the step- 
mother who murders the little boy, whose brother 
buries him at the root of a rose tree, among the 
flowers of which suddenly appears a bird that sings 
the story of the wrongs of the slain child, combines 
thus in itself the motifs of early belief. 

Some of the ballads, however, slip away from 
the direct superstition, because of the sudden 
blanks in the memories of the reciters, or slight 
confusions of the minstrels, or changes in the 
habits of the people, as though a bridge had fallen 
down between one generation and another. 

Early superstition did strange things with the 
soul, which was looked upon as a detachable 
possession, even during actual life itself. Even 
Buddha himself is said, in form of a monkey, to 
have deluded the crocodile into believing that the 
monkeys kept their souls in figs upon a tree. This 
did not, however, seem to have affected the 
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crocodile’s taste for the body of the monkey as an 
article of delectable food. In Siamese folk-tale 
a hero stores his soul away in a place of safety 
when he goes off to the wars. Yet though it 
found shelter in another tabernacle than the body 
which it had left or been expelled from, the soul 
did not lose interest in its former world or 
the transactions which had intimately affected its 
unrest. 

In the ballads there often is an echo of archaic 
beliefs in connection with trees as the shelter of 
the homeless spirit, or even as a new manifestation, 
somehow, of the spirit itself. 

Thus, in the ballad of ‘‘ Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annet,” which is found in English and Scottish 
forms—the latter being the one that was printed 
in the time of King Charles the Second—and in 
‘Sweet William and Fair Annie,” which is 
essentially the same, and in others, where the 
names and incidents vary, the tree relationship is 
very familiar. 

In the two above-named the story is the tragedy 
of the man who leaves the woman he really loves 
and marries another, with no beauty, for the sake 
of her money and gear. Tradition blends several 
ballads of this kind together, as the habit was. 
It was a maxim of the bards from old time that 
he who could not harmonize and synchronize was 
no poet, and it was a maxim liberally adopted. 
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The catastrophe of these ballads varies. In some 
forms the affair ends in violence. They all end 
in sorrow. In one, the wronged woman hangs 
herself after having helped at the wedding feast 
of her rival. 

In the best version of ‘‘ Thomas and Annet,” 
the jilted maid rides with glittering pomp to the 
marriage, but is stabbed fatally for jealousy of 
her beauty by the nut-brown bride, whereupon 
Lord Thomas slays the murderess, and falls upon 
‘his own sword. 

The cause of the tragedy is the shutting of the 
eyes to the fact that Love is all—that whoso turns 
from the guidance of its light follows a will o’ 
the wisp,,into the morass, or right up against the 
mortal edge of disaster; yet the minstrel leaves 
his listeners to learn that. 

The hero goes to his mother for advice. And 
it is notable that in the ballads the mother is 
seldom on the side of unworldly love. Her 
answer is: 

“The nut-brown maid has gowd and gear; 
Fair Annet she’s got nane. 
The little beauty fair Annet has, 
O, it will soon be gane.’”’ 
His brother and his father support this plea, 
quite in accord with the outlook of such, right 
down to the close of feudal times; the regular 
method of extending power and possession being 
through the marriage of heiresses, and of their 
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lands with them. The rise of many of our great 
baronies owed its strength to that. The sister 
alone pleads for love. 


“*Q, yer hogs will die oot i’ the field, 
Nerikyew indie ie thesbyrercnca. 
But a’ will thrive that is wi’ you, 
An ye get yer heart’s desire.’”’ 

In one version of ‘‘ Sweet William,” after a day 
spent affectionately on a _ hillside together, 
Margaret sees him and his bride ride past her 
bower, and as people then had a habit, frequently, 
of dying for love, it meant for her either that she 
took her own life or died of a broken heart. 

In a north-country version, the shadow arises 
early between them. 


“Sweet Willie said a word in haste, 
And Annie took it ill: 

‘I winna wed a tocherless maid 

Against my parents’ will. . . 
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And Annie answers: 


“*VYe’re come o’ the rich, Willie, 
And I’m come o’ the poor; 
I’m owre laigh to be your bride, 
And Ill nae be paramour,’” 


or plain words to the effect of the last line. 

The result is the death of the jilted maid, whose 
wraith appears to her false lover. She stands at 
his bed foot at the mirk midnight hour. 


“*Weel brook ye o’ your brown, brown bride, 
Between you and the wa’; 
And sae will I 0’ my winding-sheet, 
That suits me best 0’ a’.’” 
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Or, as elsewhere: 


“*God give you joy, you two true lovers, 
In bride bed fast asleep. 
Lo! I am going to my green grass grave, 
And am in my winding-sheet.’” 

Even in such circumstances Willie is essentially 
fickle, for when, in one version, the wraith asks: 
“*How d’ye like your bed, Sweet Willie, 

How d’ye like your sheet? 


And how d’ye like that brown lady 
That lies in your arms asleep?’” 


he makes reply:. 


“*Weel do I like my bed, Lady Margaret, 
Weel do I like my sheet, 
But better I like that fair lady 
That stands at my bed’s feet.’”’ 


He rises from slumber, and hastens to Margaret’s 
bower, to find her laid out ready for the grave. 
Even then he defends himself from the censure of 
her brothers by declaring that he had never given 
a promise of marriage to their sister. Death, 
however, lays them side by side. His tragedy was 
the tragedy of the divided mind—honour frayed 
through on the sharp edge of self. 

This episode got the credit from Bishop Percy, 
of having ‘‘ given birth to one of the most beautiful 
ballads in our own or any language, the elegant 
production of David Mallet, Esq., who in the last 
edition of his poems, three vols., 1759, informs 
us that the plan was suggested by the verses 
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quoted, which he supposes to be the beginning of 
some ballad now lost.”’ Mallet was not an honest 
man in more instances than this, and was a pet 
aversion of Dr. Johnson, though probably for the 
most part because he was a Scotsman. The ballad 
was discovered in a copy of 1711, entitled 
‘‘ William and Margaret, an old ballad”; and 
Mallet’s share in what he submitted to the public 
was seen to be very little, though he claimed the 
credit of all. 

It is here that these and several of their class, 
using a commonplace of minstrelsy, unite in the 
statement that trees or flowers grew out of the 
dust of the sad lovers, witnessing side by side of 
their love, and their union at last in the grave. As 
an English version puts it: 


“Margaret was buried in the lower chancel, 
Sweet Willie in the higher, 
And out of her breast there sprang a rose, 
And out of his a briar. 


“They grew as high as the church’s top, 
Till they could grow no higher, 
And then they grew into a true lovers’ knot, 
Which made all people admire.” 


One minstrel, because Lord Thomas had fallen 
by his own hand, buries him outside the church. 
But the trees grow eagerly upwards as though 
seeking to unite even then. 

In another version the rose and the brier, when 
they have united in the true lovers’ knot, die 
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together—the circumstances of the lovers’ tragedy 
being here made into a parable. In an Irish form 
this union takes place every night at the midnight 
hour. 

The ballad of ‘‘Sweet William and Fair 
Margaret ” has a unique interest in that the wraith 
passage is quoted in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 1611. 

In the ballad of ‘“‘ Lord Lovel,” the tragedy 
arises from love that breaks its heart by long- 
delayed return of the loved one. Lovel goes away 
to London and does not so much forget as that he 
does not remember. But he is summoned back 
only to find his love dead for his sake, having 
pined away, a-forsaken flower in Love’s neglected 
garden. The trees that sprang out of their graves 
grew together in a true lovers’ knot, to shew that 
‘* one for the other did die,” or that ‘‘ in death they 
are grown together.” The interpretative influence 
of later days is felt here. In one version an old 
woman cuts a piece of both, and buries these 
together in one grave, to obtain a blessing. 
I wonder why, except that in her old heart she 
had an ancient idea of giving the souls that 
yearned together in the trees the consolation of 
one grave, and that we have here a broken frag- 
ment of an old belief that the soul itself could be 
buried and remain in the place where it was set. 
Or there may be confusion with the idea of the 
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necessity of burial for rest, as in Greek and 
Latin literature, exemplied in the Antigone of 
Sophocles and the ‘‘ Archytas ”’ ode of Horace. 

The conception is found everywhere, in some 
places very finely expressed. Thus in Sweden, it 
is a linden tree that grew from the heart of each 
of the sleeping lovers, and the leaves, murmuring, 
intermingled. 

In Denmark the rose trees spanned the roof of 
the church, and so shall bide till judgment morn. 
In a Romaic version a clump of reeds grows out 
of one grave and a cypress out of the other, and 
when the wind blows they bend towards each other 
and kiss. But in these there is no doubt the poet 
has been at hand and lifted the simple rhymes into 
a higher world. 

In the English ballad of ‘‘ Giles Collins,” the 
facts are reversed. It is the lady whose forgetful- 
ness breaks Giles’s heart. 


“The roses that grew on Giles Collin’s grave, 
They reached Lady Alice’s breast.” 


In some versions it is lilies, but this was just in 
simple accord with whatever seemed finest in the 
reciter’s district. In some cases, also, the twin 
trees are cut down or trampled—in the ‘‘ Douglas 
Tragedy ” by the Black Douglas, and elsewhere 
by the priest or the clerk of the parish... And when 
the tree dies, all is finished. 
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The idea is not due to the immortality taught 
by Christianity, though how much to the reverse 
cannot be measured. One sees a cognate signific- 
ance in the story of the Bengali prince who planted 
a tree in his father’s garden, and said, ‘‘ This is 
my life.” 

The next type we look at is that in which one 
sister in jealousy kills the other by pushing her 
into a stream, down which she floats till the eddy 
carries the corpse to the side of amill. The miller, 
in the commonest form of the tale, drags the body 
ashore. The refrains differ very much, but the 
best known one is: 


“ Binnorie, O Binnorie!” 


While she'lay, beautiful in her dead sorrow, there 


asleep, 
“By there cam a harper fine, 
That harpit to the king at dine; 
He made a harp o’ her breist bane, 
Whose sounds would melt a heart o’ stane. 


“ He’s ta’en three locks o’ her yellow hair, 
And with them strung the harp so fair.” 


He brought the harp to the court of her father, 
the king, where all were assembled. 
“He laid the harp upon a stane, 
And it began to play alane.” 
Out of the music rang the voice of the murdered 
girl, telling the story of her wrongs. 
Each version has its own account of the magical 
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instrument. In one, the miller makes it, but in this 
the details go down even to the pegs that are made 
from her finger joints. In another, it is a blind 
fiddler and a harper, and when they play at the 
wedding of the murderess, both fiddle and harp 
speak together. In others, it is her father’s herd, 
or her father’s minstrel. 

In these there are the popular superstitions of 
the soul in the tree—geiting somehow into the 
wood of which the harp is made; and that of the 
bone in which each person has his soul, and which 
becomes a medium of speech or of song, telling 
secrets. The tree is, in fact, found growing out of 
the graves of all European folklore, and also in 
India, Polynesia, Australia, North America— 
where not besides? Indeed, whatever grows out 
of the grave has the personality of the dead within 
it, in the folk-idea. The thought is older than 
the day when A®neas plucked a branch from the 
tree that grew on the tomb of Polydorus, and it 
bled. The trees in Dante’s /nferno had this same 
quality. The idea is at the root of sacred trees 
throughout the world. 

The story has gone everywhere, or else come 
to us out of everywhere. In the Swedish form 
the dead girl grows into a linden tree, out of which 
the harp needed for the bridal was made, and so it 
carried the story with it. This is directly in touch 
with the tree-myth as we have seen it above. In 
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a Slovak ballad two fiddlers make instruments out 
of a maple tree, and the fiddles say, ‘‘ Go and play 
before my mother’s door.” In a Lithuanian 
version the soul of the dead girl grows into a 
linden tree, and her brother makes a pipe out of 
it, which plays music most weirdly sad; and the 
mother recognizes in it the sorrow of her child. 
In another, a pipe is made out of a willow by her 
father’s herd, and he took it to her home. Her 
sister essayed to play it, but it said, then— 


“ Blow, sister, blow! 
*Twas thou that wrought’st my woe.” 


This all points surely not only to the tree-soul 
myth, but also to the power of music, stirring the 
uneasy conscience to the confession of crime. 
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Vil; 
THE LITTLE BIRDS 


N our last we saw how, in some of the 
¥ ballads the sorrow and tragedy of 
the spirit became linked on to the 
very ancient superstition of the soul 
having passed into a tree or a flower— 
the rose in ballads of love being commonly chosen 
as being the flower of passion. That being so, 
it was natural that the mutual consciousness of 
the lovers should still impel them to seek even 
from the grave for union with one another. The 
thought was very widely diffused. 

In folk-tale and song of many lands the soul 
is also connected with the life of birds. One ogre’s 
existence was actually bound up in three of these. 
The hero, performing his task, kills two, and 
captures the third, which he shews to the ogre, 
who by this time is in deadly pain and fear. He 
begs the hero either to let the bird fly away or 
give it to him to eat. But the hero, obdurate, 
wrings its neck, and so the giant dies. There 
is a Malay belief that the soul itself is a bird. 
The heart fluttering in the breast’ might well 
convey the thought of beating wings. 
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This semi-detachment or even separate exist- 
ence of the soul, with its power of transformation, 
or flitting to another house, explains much of the 
manifestation of the bird-soul superstition or the 
mere bird interest in contact with human life, 
strikingly illustrated in the ballads. 

It seemed very natural to primitive or simple 
minds, with whom imagination and emotion are 
first principles, that birds and animals should talk 
to one another. The blackbird sounds his note—a 
neighbour in the wood replies, and stirs response 
in still another copse. Why, the first message, 
whatever its mellow music conveyed of warning, 
or of joy or sorrow, would seem, as we listen, to 
have initiated. a line of song that might stretch 
from forest to forest and garden to garden across 
a continent. 

The next step was easy, to the belief that birds 
had a language not only for themselves, but for 
others—sometimes elect for the purpose—and 
sometimes for all. 

The secret of discovery of the language of birds 
varies in folk-tale. When the Norse hero Sigurd 
drank the blood of the dragon Fafni, he learned 
it; and there was an ancient belief that serpents 
were engendered from the ashes of birds, and so 
whoever ate a serpent swallowed the secret too. 
There is, at the basis of the belief, an ancient bird 
cult, a religion in which birds were either gods or 
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the medium of communication to man of the 
thought of the mysterious divinities that girded 
the spheres of human activity. The thought of 
winged emissaries between the words visible and 
invisible is found in most religions. 

This kindred gift of bird-speech was often 
specialized to individuals in folk-tale. In the 
Welsh Mabinogion in the story of “ Kilhwch 
and Olwen,” there is a character who knows all 
languages, and is familiar with the language of 
the birds. The gypsies have the story of 
‘‘ Bald-pate,” who, listening to the talk of the 
birds which came out from land and perched on 
the mast of his ship in which were the runaway 
lovers, was able to avert disasters which had been 
planned against these. 

In folk-tales of Bengal, also, two immortal birds 
brought precious warnings to those who needed 
them. In a Bukowina story, two brothers blind 
a third, and instead of leading the unfortunate 
under the cross where he might beg, they lead 
him beneath the gallows on which a dead man 
hangs. There he hears the carrion crows talking 
together above his head about the dew which 
restores blindness, and later they avenge him on 
his brothers. The story does not say why they 
display such interest in him, but there must have 
been some archetypal idea of guardian spirits in 
older forms of the tale. In such circumstances 
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the common explanation was that birds performing 
duties like these were ancestral spirits. 

Often, in necessity, a nightingale, a lark, or a 
dove, carries the message of the dead, being in 
this case most frequently the soul of the departed. 
These message-birds, however, are not always the 
souls of the dead, but may be the embodiment of 
the soul’s desire. 

In the striking ballads of ‘‘ Young Hunting ”’ 
and ‘‘ Earl Richard,” we find a bird which not only 
rebukes murder, but never rests till it exposes the 
crime and has the criminal punished for the wrong. 
A lady is roused to jealousy by the words of her 
lover conveying—quite evidently to us who are 
onlookers—in tease, that there is another whom 
he loves more dearly. She drugs him into sleep 
with wine, and then murders him. She did not 
know that his words were part of a love-ruse—but 
the bird that rebukes her knew. 


“‘And hae ye kill’d him, your lover, 
Wha ne’er had love but thee?’” 
That must be because it was the soul of 
the slain. So, in a Bechuanaland story in 
which a younger brother killed the elder, a bird 
immediately appeared, with exposure of the crime. 
Killed twice, and the last time burned and the 
ashes scattered, it appeared yet again, and 
revealed the grave of the murdered victim beside 
a well. 
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With the help of her bower-maid, the lady of 
the ballad dresses the knight as though he had just 
been riding abroad, and they fling him into a deep 
pool of the Clyde. 

The fluttering accuser calls: 


“*Gae hame, gae hame, ye false lady, 
And pay your maid her fee.’” 


That accuser will not rest. Says one: 


“*Q there’s a bird intil your bower 
That sings sae sad and sweet— 
O there’s a bird intil your bower 
Kept me frae my nicht’s sleep.’” 


Even when she threatens to shoot him he replies: 


“Before you bend thy bow, lady, 
And set it to thine e’e, 
O I will be at yon far forest, 
Telling ill tales on thee.’” 


Popular proverbial lore has perpetuated the idea 
of a little bird that carries gossip abroad. When 
the King’s messengers come seeking Young 
Hunting, the bird appears again; and like the lady 
herself, the seekers seem to have undergone no 
special initiation. He reveals the secret of the 
pool, and the lady vainly endeavours to lay the 
blame upon her maid. 

Now this ballad is noteworthy not alone for the 
bird-activity that it records, but also for the 
embodiment in it of several superstitions. The 
corpse-lights guide them to the spot where the slain 
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man lies. This must refer to something like the 
loaf-and-candle test, which, floated on a stream, 
rests above the drowned man. There is also the 
very ancient and persistent superstition of the 
corpse of the victim bleeding when the murderer 
enters its presence. Later, in popular thought, 
this took place when he touched it. And again, 
there is the superstition of the ordeal by fire. For 
the maid is first put into the flames, but they shrink 
from her, while they burn the real criminal to 
ashes. In this connection, in one version, where 
a boy helps in the removal of the body, the flames 
burn only his hands. 

In this ballad story also the bird becomes a 
kind of haunting conscience, asking the woman 
as she walks abroad in the sunshine, shadowed by 
her guilt: 

““* What hae ye dune wi’ the noble knight 
That lay within thy bower?’” 

In the ballad of ‘‘ The Gay Goshawk,” the lady 
refuses to marry any but her plighted lover, and 
communication between them is forbidden sternly. 
But the lover says: 

“*Q well’s me 0’ my gay goshawk, 
That he can speak and flee; 


He’ll carry a letter to my love— 
Bring back another to me... 


“*At even at my love’s bower door, 
There grows a bowing birk, 

And sit ye down and sing thereon, 
As she gangs to the kirk.’” 
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She hears the bird sing, and goes to the 
loophole of the tower to listen. And she knows 
it is a message from her love. Scott’s version 
puts it finely: 


“First he sang it loud, loud, loud, 
And then he sang it clear; 
And aye the o’er-word of the tune 
Was ‘ Your love cannot win here.’ 


“Oh, hold your tongues, my merry maids all, 
And hold them a little while; 
I hear some word from my true love 
That lives in Scotland’s Isle.’” 

Scott, in a note in the Minstrelsy, tells of an 
Irish tale, where a confidante is transformed into 
a hawk, which perches in a window and tells the 
story of a woman’s love. 

In this ballad there is an interesting reference. 
The lover tells the bird how easily his love may 
be known amongst other women. Her beauty is 


“Tike red blood shed on snaw.” 


Scott amplifies this as follows: 


“The red that’s on my love’s cheek 
Is like blood-drops on the snaw; 
The white that is on her breastbone 
Like the down o’ the white sea-maw.”’ 
He, in a note, refers this to the Irish fairy tale of 
Faravla, the Scottish princess, and Carrol O’Daly, 
the Irish bard, where the blood of a bird recently 
slain by a raven gave her the thought: “Like that 
snow was the complexion of my love, sanguine his 
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cheeks, and his locks like the raven.” Scott also 
refers to the verse in Sir Tristrem, the romance he 
himself was so interested in as to be its first editor, 
attributing it to Thomas the Rhymer: 


“A bride bright they chose, 
As blood upon snowing.” 


But he does not refer to the same image in the old 
romances of the Arthurian Cycle. 

In the Conte del Graal, by Chrétien, of the 
twelfth century, the hero, Perceval, is found lost 
in thought. A flock of wild geese had been 
blinded by the snow, and one of them wounded by 
afalcon. Three drops of blood had fallen on the 
stainless white. And he thought as he gazed how 
they made a picture of beauty like that of his 
love, Blanchefleur. So, also, in the Mabinogion, 
Peredur says: ‘‘I was thinking of the lady whom 
I love most, and she was brought into my mind 
thus. I was looking on the snow, and the raven, 
and the drops of the blood of the bird that the 
hawk had:slain on the snow. And I thought how 
snow-white was her beauty, and her hair like the 
raven, and the red of her cheeks like the blood 
on the snow.’ So, also, in the Irish saga of “* The 
Sons of Uisneach "—the oldest manuscript of 
which is in the Book of Leinster copied from an 
older original, before the year 1164—you find 
Deirdre expressing the same thought, in the image 
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of the ideal lover—‘ hair like the raven, cheeks 
like the blood, and his body white as the snow.” 

It is not wonderful that the old Celtic romance 
should have spread as far as Iceland, and over 
Europe—but it is a striking fact that the snow 
image in it and the other Franco-Celtic stories 
should not be found in the ballads except here. 

In the ballad of ‘‘ Burd Helen,” when Lord John 
adds mean lies to his false conduct towards the 
lady he has deluded and wronged, it is a bird that 
intervenes. 

“About the middle of the Clyde 
There stood an earthfast stone, 


And there she called to God for help, 
Since help from man came none.” 


The traitor helped her to the other side of the 
stream, ‘‘ and there he set her down,” for he was 
still hard of heart. She asks how far it is to the 
end of that weary journey, and then 


“*Tt’s thirty miles, Burd Helen,’ he said, 
‘It’s thirty miles and three.’ 
‘O wae is me,’ said Burd Helen, 
‘It will ne’er be run by me!’ 


“Then up and spake out in good time 
A pyet on a tree, 
‘Ye lee, ye lee, ye false, false knight, 
So loud I hear ye lee.” 


““For yonder stand your goodly towers, 
Of miles scarce distant three.’ 
‘O weel is me,’ said Burd Helen, 
‘They shall be run by me.’” 
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The ballad thought was carried on into later 
Scottish poetry, and with especially fine effect in 
the two Jacobite songs by William Glen and Lady 
Nairne. 

In ‘“‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie,” the little 
bird that came to the ha’ door and sang the sad 
story of an outcast Prince, a ruined Royal line, 
and lost hopes of a faithful people, even though 
the creation of a modern fancy, had the ballad 
spirit within its song. And in the exquisitely 
simple lilt of “‘ Bonnie Charlie,” Lady Nairne 
linked on her times to the remembrance of 
Scotland’s great historical romantic sacrifice, 
especially in the beautiful verse, 


- “Sweet’s the lav’rock’s note and lang, 
'*  Liltin’ wildly doon the glen; 
But aye to me it sings ae sang— 
“Will ye no come back again?’” 


In these, uniquely, the poets of a late day touched 
the secret fountains of ancient minstrelsy with the 
reawakening powers of ancient glamour. It was 
not the same thing as Burns’s rebuke to Nature in 
his tenderly poignant 


“How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu’ 0’ care?” 


a 


It was not the “ Nature fallacy ” in their case, 
but the ghost of the early ballad world, in which 
the soul of a primitive sorrow found voice through 
a winged witness of a soul’s tragedy. 
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VIII. 
BEQUEST AND NEMESIS 


E have seen by this time that there are 
certain sets of ballads which fall into 
groups through community of motif or 
colour. Prominent amongst such are 
what may be called Bequest Ballads, 

in which the hero, staggering homewards, with 

death written upon him, or with the blood of 
slaughter of another on his sword, bequeathes, 
with his dying breath, all he has to leave, and 
sometimes more, to various people whom he 
names. The closing bequest has usually absolute 
bitterness about it. A very prominent example is 
that which appears under various titles, as ‘‘ Lord 

Randal,” ‘‘ Lord Donald,” ‘‘ Lord Ronald,” ‘‘ Son 

Davie,” and “‘ The Croodlin’ Doo.” It appears in 

one form or another in most collections of Scottish 

songs, to the charming old melody which is the 
basis of ‘‘ Lochaber No More ”’ and “‘ The Wearing 

o’ the Green.” The general story is that the hero 

comes reeling blindly to his mother with the 

dews of death on his brow— 


“*0O, where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son? 
And where hae ye been, my handsome young man?’ 
‘IT hae been at the greenwood, mither; mak my bed soon, 
For I’m wearit wi’ hunting, and fain wad lie doon.’” 
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In most versions he has been with his sweetheart ; 
but in some it is his stepmother—the personality 
that casts a sinister shadow over many of these 
tragic tales, though in this case it is difficult to 
reconcile the statement, when the sick youth 
addresses his complaint to his ‘‘ mammie,” unless 
this latter were his nurse, which might well be, 
as she addresses him as her ‘“‘ bonnie wee croodlin’ 
dow.” Here, however, there is no bequest. 

In all of them enquiry elicits the fact that he 
has partaken of a meal of eels, ‘‘ boiled in broo,”’ 
or small fishes that had been caught in ‘“ my 
father’s black ditches,” or ‘“‘in a dub before the 
door,” or, as in Chambers’s version, “‘ in the gutter 
hole,” and boiled in a brass pan. The bones or 
the leavings he had given to his hawks or his 
hounds, and these “stretched their legs out and 
died,” as he must also do. A series of questions 
as to his bequests find suitable replies. He gives 
his goods to those nearest him, to his mother his 
cattle, to his sister his gold and silver, to his 
brother his houses and lands. 


“* And what to your true-love, Lord Randal, my son. . ?’ 
‘I leave her hell-fire, mother.’ ”’ 


And with that bitterness in his mouth he lies down 


to die. 
In an Irish version it is the wife that poisons 
him, so his dying bequest goes out in hate to his 
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very children, as in another form in ‘‘ Edward ”— 
the hardship of the naked world without pity. 

This tragedy is found in ballad form practically 
everywhere. It is a remarkable fact that it was 
sung in Italy for over two centuries and a half, 
with the same details as the Scottish versions. So 
also in Germany with similar details, sometimes 
the mother, and sometimes the stepmother, 
hell-fire or the gallows being their legacy. In 
Dutch, Swedish, and Magyar lore it is found too. 
And while the fatal meal is sometimes a toad or 
a snake, it is generally an eel. In some places 
it is even the daughter-in-law that is the poisoner, 
by putting into the pan a snake, or a powder made 
of the dust of a serpent. 

The toad, of course, has always been popularly 
considered a poisonous creature. In Shakespeare 
he is called “‘ugly and venomous.” In the 
Speculum Lapidum of Camillo, who was physician 
to Borgia, and so ought to have been a specialist 
in deadly poisons, he describes the toadstone as 
being found in the brains of a newly slain reptile, 
and, as a preventive against poisons, often worn 
in rings. Shakespeare, with his contemporaries, 
naturally believed the toad to be venomous, 
applying it as an epithet to Richard II., “ that 
poisonous, hunch-backed toad.”’ Topsell, in his 
History of Serpents, 1658, describes the toad as 
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‘the most noble kind of frog, most venomous, and 
remarkable for courage and strength.” 

The Scots have always disliked eels, and con- 
sidered them as forbidden food. It some primitive 
peoples it is thought that souls of the dead pass 
into eels. This may account for some of the 
shrinking from these creatures. But their snake- 
like appearance may have combined, in popular 
antipathy, the ancient folk-lore influence with the 
Biblical narrative of the adoption of the snake- 
form by the enemy of mankind. 

I have heard one reason given, that the scale- 
lessness of the eel is the ground of its invidious dis- 
tinction, though this is true only of the conger eel. 
The story was that, when Satan was “ guddling,” 
it slipt thfough his hands, leaving its scales there. 
It was believed to induce madness in those who 
ate of it, and it is looked on as an evil fish, to be 
shipped off to the English market, where peculiar 
appetites are satisfied for a fee! The ballad, 
anyhow, perpetuates an ancient belief, most 
probably rooted in the serpent myth, universal in 
its hold upon human repugnance. 

In the same class is the ancient, finely grim 
‘* Edward,” which Professor Child fitly calls “‘ one 
of the noblest and most sterling specimens of the 
popular ballad.” It also is widespread among the 
nations that possess a ballad literature of note. 
Lord Hailes was sponsor of the version which 
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Bishop Percy published in the Religues of Ancient 
English Poetry, in 1765. It was asserted that he 
was also responsible for the substitution of the 
name ‘‘ Edward,” so disliked by the Lowlander, 
for another Scottish name; but for this there is 
no proof. The name was not distinctively English, 
though the Scot had reason to hate it, and it was 
not common in Scotland. Its uncommonness, 
however, is not an argument against the antiquity 
of the ballad, but probably the reverse. There is, 
of course, as we saw, another set where “ Son 
Davie ”’ takes its place. It is a direct picture of 
a tragic deed. 


“*Why does your brand sae dreep wi’ bluid, 
Edward, Edward? 
Why does your brand sae dreep wi’ bluid, 
And why sae sad gang ye?’” 


It is again the mother who asks, and who by a 
series of question after question gets behind 
subterfuge after subterfuge. He has killed his 
hawk. He has killed his steed. 


““ Your hawk’s bluid was never sae reid... 
Your steed was auld, and ye hae gat mair— 
Some other dool ye dree.’” 


And then out gushes, like life’s blood from a 
mortal gash, the terrible confession: 


“*T hae killed my father dear, 
Alas, and wae is me.’” 
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‘** What is to be done, then?” she asks. And he 
replies that he must go across the sea. ‘‘ What of 
his castles and towers?” Let them stand till they 
crumble to dust. 


“And what will ye leave to your bairns and wife?’ 
“The warld’s room; let them beg through life.’ 


“* And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear?’ 
‘The curse o’ hell frae me sall ye bear, 
Sic counsels ye gave to me.’” 


In Motherwell’s version it is a brother that is 
slain in a trivial quarrel over 


“the cutting o’ a willow wand 
That would never ha’ been a tree.” 


To his son, in this, he leaves ‘‘ the weary world 
to wander up and down”’; to his wife, ‘“‘ grief and 
sorrow ”; and to his mother ‘‘a fire of coals to 
burn her.” 

It is not quite plain why wife and mother should 
be included in so comprehensive a curse, though 
it would seem that the greed of the one for the 
inheritance and the jealousy of the other may have 
prompted the deed. 

The elements of inter-family hate are set in 
primitive passion in all these. The mother rarely 
seems, in early times, to hold the love of her 
children. It was, of course, difficult then for a 
woman to achieve an equality of position; and 
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she was apt to scheme for it in datk ways that 
led to pain for herself and others. 

And not only in primitive society is it true that 
the step-mother and the daughter-in-law have not 
had the good fortune to win affection even when 
they have sought it, sometimes awaking suspicion 
and dislike even in the search. The bitter echo of 
old relationships clings to the heart, and makes 
for intensity of tragedy. 

In the excellently fine ballad of ‘‘ Gil Morice,” 
we find the old-world idea of the tragic grief which 
springs from Nemesis and the haunting power 
of the unspoken word. This ballad and the 
characters in it are variously named. “ Childe 
Maurice’ seemed more natural to the English 
reciter, but ‘‘ Gil” is of the Northern Scot. It 
simply means a youth. ‘‘ Lord Barnard,” too, who 
appears in the popular version, has not a Scottish 
sound about his name, but the Burnetts of the 
North were known as ‘ Burnards”; while 
“John Steward” of the Percy manuscript, is of 
the Northern soil. With a South-country lady it 
has become ‘‘ Chyld Noryce,” and by the time it 
gets down to the lips of ‘‘ the wife of a labourer 
at Lochwinnoch” whose grandmother used to 
sing it, the hero has degenerated into ‘‘ Bob 
Norice”’ and the jealous husband into ‘‘ Lord 
Barnel.” . 

The ballad has of course in it shreds of others 
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which are commonplaces of singers in different 
districts. Thomas Gray, the poet of ‘‘ The 
Elegy,” writing to Mason, called it divine. The 
tragedy of Douglas, by the Reverend John 
Home, minister of Athelstaneford, which made 
such a stir in Edinburgh in 1756, and fluttered 
the dove-cots of Presbytery over the scandal of a 
minister writing a stage play, was founded on 
it, and helped to spread its popularity. It has 
been located in Stirlingshire—by Motherwell—on 
the waters of the Carron, but with little authority, 
and it might as well be of the North, as of the 
South, or anywhere. 

Its story is of the knightly youth in the forest 
who sends a message, by a page, to the lady of 
the castle, with a ring for token. The page has 
scruples, but obeys, though he delivers his message 
in presence of her lord, apparently salving his own 
conscience by his tactlessness. ‘“* John Steward,” 
suddenly made jealous, sees in the words only the 
apparent falseness of his lady. He disguises him- 
self as a woman and goes into the forest; and 
after an angry challenge kills the beautiful youth, 
in blindness of jealous anger. Returning with his 
blood upon him, he tosses the head of the slain 
at his lady’s feet, and says: 

“*Dost thou know Child Maurice’s head 
If that thou dost it see? 


' And hap it soft, and kiss it oft, 
For thou lovest him better than me. 
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In words of quiet heartbreak, she gives reply: 


“*T never bare no child but ane, 
And ye’ve slain him cruelly!’” 


The shame of her early sorrow got clothed in 
sudden majesty of grief, and remorse took 
the place of jealous anger in her childless lord. 
In a Banffshire version the scene is on 
Ythanside; and the name of the lord is 
‘Burnard,” which is the equivalent of ‘‘ Burnett,” 
as it occurs in the closing verses, and in more 
North-country ballads than one. In this, the nurse 
endeavours to shield her lady when the boy 
delivers his message by claiming it as her own, 
but the lad will have none of it. 
“* Ye lee, ye lee, ye false Nurice, 
Sae lood’s I hear ye lee. 


It’s to the lady of the hoose— 
I’m sure ye are not she.’” 


The enigmatic answer of Gil Morice himself 
deepens the confusion of the lord, and adds fuel 
to his anger. 


“< First when I your lady loved 
In greenwood amang the thyme, 
I wot she was my first fair love, 
Or ever she was thine.’” 


And in his reaction of regret the baron declares: 


“ce 


‘If I had known he was your son, 
He’d ne’er been slain by me. -_ 
And for ae penny ye wad hae gi’en, 

I wad hae gi’en him three.’” 
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But there is no redress. There is just the keen- 
drawn breath of the unforeseen—the sob of the 
Irony of Fate—the cold hand of a shameful secret 
which had been kept in the back of the woman’s 
heart, veiled, till suddenly it was dragged out by 
blind anger, and revealed in blood. A mist of 
anguish closes the tragedy, when a word would 
have saved not only the life of the beautiful youth, 
but also the heartbreak of the mother distraught, 
and the big blundering love of a simple man that 
turned in a moment into murderous jealousy, with 
its reaction of vain remorse. There is an echo of 
old tragedy here, blown from Grecian seas, in this 
ballad of the grey North. 
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IX. 
ROMANCE AND MIRACLE 


HE history and development of romance 
is an entrancing topic; but for our 
purpose it is sufficient to define it as 
the story of adventure with love and 
often tragedy in it, composed with 

great similitude of truth about it, yet with no‘real 
foundation of historic fact. Knights who never 
had a name on earth find in this names of renown. 
Ladies who never were anywhere except in the 
poet’s dream, love and are loved—are driven to 
death by jealousy in whose heart hell has been 
roused by their beauty or their passionate 
triumphs. Little pages run on big errands, and 
you have to shut your eyes and wonder why earth 
has not to-day what it really never had except in 
the balladist’s verse. 

Love, in the ballads, is for the most part 
passion; and usually ends in pain and loss. It 
is master of the soul. It does not look ahead; 
and so it stumbles over the death that lies across 
its way unnoticed. Floods and disaster are in its 
track, and yet somehow it masters all. 
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How much of the romantic ballads may be 
founded on old tales of ancient times whose 
conditions were alien to those of the listeners, 
nobody can tell; but the very remoteness of the 
period added to the interest. This is especially 
seen in such ballads as ‘‘ Young Johnstone ” and 
*“ Babylon.” In the former it emerges as by the 
lurid light of a flash of fire at midnight. 

This ballad has not received the attention which 
it deserves, for its simple straightforwardness of 
narrative, its very clear touch of characterization, 
and vivid insight into the psychology of a man 
shaken to the depths of his being by contact with 
the chill risk of final things. 

In all the versions the leading personality is a 
lover, al d he has killed the brother of the woman 
he loves. The simplest is the best—namely, that 
which begins by letting us see him preparing to 
ride away, and his lady begging him to bide. Fain 
would he linger; but he replies: 

““* How can I bide? How shall I bide? 
How can I bide with thee? 


Have I not killed thy ae brither? 
Thou had’st nae mair but he.’” 


Her grief is sharp, but her heart is his, first and 
last. So she hides him in her secret chamber, 
and from the tower watches to see who comes. 
By come riding the hunters of blood, and when 
they see her they draw rein. 
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“* Now God you save, my fair lady, 
I pray you tell to me, 
Saw you not a wounded knight 
Come riding by this way?’ 


“* Yes—bluidy, bluidy was his sword, 
And bluidy were his hands; 
But if the steed he rides be guid, 
He’s past fair Scotland’s strands. 


“*Light doon, light doon, then, gentlemen, 
And take some bread and wine. 
The better you will him pursue, 
When you shall lightly dine.’” 


She feasts them, and then, when they are gone, 
she steals to her secret bower to tell him he is 
safe. But he leaps up suddenly out of sleep, in 
the dim confusions of the dark, and 


“He drew out his bloody sword 
And wounded her sae deep.” 


In an instant he sees what he has done, and is 
frantic with grief. 


““* Now live, now live, my fair lady, 
O live but half an hour; 
There’s never a leech in fair Scotland 
But shall be at thy bower.’” 


But the answer comes, like fate itself— 


“* How can I live, how shall I live, 
How can I live for thee? 
See you not where my red heart’s blude 
Runs -trickling doon my knee?’” 


And there is no more. The ballad leaves us with 
that hunted man of the bloody sword, staring, in 
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the shadow, at the tragedy he has achieved, not 
seeing us, nor any other, here, before him. And 
the fairest thing that was in his life, lying at his 
feet, in the deepening dark. 

Now, that is as fine a thing as ever told of the 
wreck of love through passion unrestrained, and 
is poignant with the sorrow of woman’s fidelity, 
the most tenderly beautiful jewel that the hand of 
man can tine. 

In the other versions he is not married; and a 
hot-headed quarrel over the wine causes the 
slaughter of his love’s brother, who is affianced to 
his sister. He flees to his own home first, and 
tells her that he has slain the young colonel who 
was to have wedded her; and he wins her curse. 


“* tf. ye have slain the young colonel, 
O dule and wae is me. 
But I wish ye may hang on a high gallows, 

And hae nae power to flee.’”’ 
Then on, hot-foot, to her who loves him, whose 
brother’s blood is wet on his hand. And she takes 
him in and hides him. The dying lady sends him 
away in flight. But in this version retribution, 
with immediate blow, waits for him in the dark. 


“ He hadna well been out of the stable, 
And on his saddle set, 
When four-and-twenty broad arrows 
Were thrilling in his heart.” — 


This is, of course, poetical justice, but it has the 
touch of an afterthought. The first has the soul- 
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shaking power of the real spirit of tragedy— 
leaving him there, red-eyed, in the gloom, beside 
the woman he has slain, the love that was so golden 
in the grey of life, and the sharp-toothed question 
gnawing at his very soul. This is the higher 
Nemesis, that snatches the eyelids from sleep, for 
ever. 

Motherwell explains that “the barbarous act 
was committed unwittingly, through young John- 
stone’s suddenly awaking from sleep, and in that 
moment of confusion and alarm unhappily 
mistaking his mistress for one of his pursuers.” 
Professor Child rather summarily concludes, 
‘““Awake or awaking, young Johnstone’s first 
instinct is as duly to stab as a bulldog’s is to bite.” 
But Motherwell is nearer the mark. For the 
balladist knew human nature; and the incident is 
truer to that than the gentle charity of a later day 
likes to think. It is the story of a hunted man, 
with fear at his heels. And no man likes to die. 
He has slain; and is in the house of the sister of 
the man he has killed; and he wakes up hastily, 
out of who knows what choking dream. It is a 
fine bit of nerve portraiture—the true psychology 
of fear and its mastery of the best instincts of 
the human soul. 

In “ Babylon” we have the lonely tragedy of 
the banished man in the forest, whose hand, 
against the world, unwittingly smites his own kin, 
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and in the smiting is pierced through, and with a 
mortal wound. It also is, in its tragic tale, spread 
wide and far, notably in Danish, Icelandic, and 
Norwegian balladry. It has in its refrain of 


“Eh, wow, bonnie! . . . 
On the bonnie banks o’ Fordie!” 


a real touch of the ancient chorus, and time- 
keeping foot-beat or body-swing. It is set in a 
winsomely weird atmosphere of the woodlands, the 
bracken, and the wild flowers, in dim green arcades 
of haunted stillness, where no one can tell what 
may linger. Into this come three fair sisters to 
pull blossoms; but 
“They hadna pu’d a flower but ane, 


When up started to them a banisht man.” 
@ 4 
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He took them one by one and gave them their 


choice— 
““*Tt’s whether will ye be a rank robber’s wife, 


Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife?’” 
The first two choose death. So he kills them, 


one by one, 
“and lays them by 
To keep the red rose company.” 


But the youngest has the courage of her youth. 
She defies him. She will neither be his wife, nor 
dare he kill her. 


“* For I hae a brother in this wood— 
And gin ye kill me it’s he’ll kill thee!’ ” 
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‘* What is your brother’s name?” he asks. But, 
to his horror, from her pale lips fall the words, 


“* My brother’s name is Baby Lon.’”’ 


And that is his own name! _ So, like a blow, the 
sense of what he has done smites him, and he 


cries 
“*God shall never be seen by me!’” 


And he lets out his life to stain the bracken where 
his murdered sisters lie. 

This is a real primitive bit of tragedy. The 
hand that slew here was evidently not clean from 
crime, ere it stained itself in the life’s blood of 
kindred. The heart was a black thing of cruelty 
ere it could kill the innocent wantonly. But a 
judgment more grievous than the halter or the 
axe gripped him in the greenwood, and crushed 
him into the desolate bitterness of grim doom. It 
is a very lonely ballad, of sore and terrible out- 
casting, and the universe that had endured much 
at last crunching into nothing the life that had 
defied it. And yet, remember, the ballad does not 
say that. For the singer does not preach. It is 
just as in life itself—the sudden grip of the Unseen 
hushes the heart of the beholder, and makes him 
hold his breath. 

Another touch of old-time quaintness is in the 
close of the Scottish form of ‘‘ Leesome Brand,” 
a ballad in which a mother, somewhat uniquely, 
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deals tenderly with her son’s lady-love, whom 
he carries, with her baby, dead, to his home. 
Touched by his deep grief, she says to him: 


oe 


‘Put in your hand at my bed head, 
There ye'll find a guid grey horn. 

Wi’ three draps o’ St. Paul’s ain blude, 
That has been there sin’ he was born.’” 


And by these his dead love and her baby are 
restored. 

This is a very curious reminder of a wide and 
ancient episode of folk-lore, especially in the 
Graal Cycle and in Celtic tales. Thus, in Gerbert’s 
portion of the Conte del Graal, Perceval, slaying 
the enemies of Gonemans, is thwarted by a witch 
who, at night, from an ivory vessel, uses on the 
slain a balsam which Christ had used in the 
Sepulchre, and so brings them to life again. 

In the Mabinogion, also, Peredur finds the 
warriors of the Castle of Youth being slain every 
day, and daily restored to life, by a similar agency. 
So, too, in the Gaelic folk-tale of Ridire na Sgiatha 
Deirge—The Knight of the Red Shield—the hero 
finds his three foster-brothers doomed to stay on 
the island till they kill the son of Darkness and 
his warriors; but ever as they slay them, the 
morrow sees them restored. A grey carlin comes 
from over the sea, puts a finger in the mouth of 
the dead, and they live. But the hero bites off 
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her finger, and kills her, and is himself restored 
by her vessel of balsam. 

In the Gaelic tale of Conall Gulban, this flask 
of life-restoring mystery is prominent. The same 
requickening power of a vessel is in the Breton 
story of Perronik U/diot, and in some versions of 
the Graal story; while in all folk-lore the life- 
giving and restoring Water of Life myth is of a 
very vast extent. 

Push all this a little back in time, and you have 
a nature-myth, in some cases spiritualized; but in 
the ballad you have it actually brought into touch 
with the sphere of medizeval ecclesiastical miracle. 
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OME of the ballads have extraordinary 
gq interest, not so much from their style 
as from their remarkable contact with 
world-wide story, revealing certain 
methods of origin and = raising 
questions in regard to their progress from country 
to country. In this “‘ Hind Horn ” is a very special 
type, and.it is instructive to see the interplay of 
source and product. 

The hero falls in love with a king’s daughter, 
and has to go abroad to escape the king’s anger. 
She gives him a ring 


“With seven white diamonds set therein— 
‘When this ring grows pale and wan, 
You may know by it my love is gone.’” 


In the foreign land he Jooks, and lo! the jewels 
have lost their lustre, so he gets to ship, and 
hastens home. He meets a beggar, and asks the 


news. 
“*No news,’ said the beggar, ‘no news at a’, 
‘ But there’s a wedding in the king’s ha’.’” 
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That wedding feast has been kept going for days, 
apparently by the endeavour of the bride. He 
changes clothes with the beggar man, and goes 
to the palace gate, where he asks for a drink for 
the sake of Hind Horn. The bride herself bears 
the cup to the gate, and when he returns it to her, 
he drops the ring in. She recognizes it. 
“*QO gat ye this by sea or land, 
Or gat ye it off a dead man’s hand?’” 
And the answer is what her heart has longed for all 
the while— 
“<T gat it not by sea or land; 
I gat it out of your own hand.’” 
Their love makes its choice, and always the only 
choice that love would make— 


“*Q, Ill cast off my gowns o’ broun, 

And beg wi’ you frae toun to toun. 

O, I'll cast off my gowns o’ red, 

And I'll beg wi’ you to win my bread.’” 
Elsewhere there is more regal sacrifice, perhaps, 
in her words— 

“*T’ll tak’ the red gold frae my hair, 
And follow you for evermair.’” 
But there is no need of that, since not a beggar 
is he; and he takes her to himself as his bride. 
Now, the full narrative is found in the romance 
of ‘King Horn,” which, extending to fifteen 
hundred and fifty short verses, is extant in three 
manuscripts, the earliest of which is séven hundred 
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years old. It is also in the romance of ‘‘ Horn et 
Rymenhild,” of five thousand two hundred and 
fifty verses, in three manuscripts, the Cambridge 
copy being six hundred years old. And, of the 
same period are ‘ Horn Childe” and ‘‘ Maiden 
Rimnild,” in a hundred stanzas of twelve lines 
each. 

In the first of these the ring has this quality, 
that he can never be slain if he look upon it and 
think of her. It is fully put to the proof in that 
respect. The hero’s flight is caused by a false 
friend, who poisons the mind of the king against 
the hero; and in the tale there are giants and 
pagans to be overcome. He is seven years away, 
and his lady-love receives no word from him, 
though she, in her distress over being compelled 
to marry another, sends many an appeal to him, 
in all directions, without reaching him. At last 
he encounters one of her couriers, and sends him 
back with a message; but the sea is his enemy, 
and she finds the messenger’s body flung up, out 
of storm, upon the shore. The hero, however, 
returns, meets a palmer, with news of the marriage 
preparations at court; and in the palmer’s dress 
he forces his way forward to a place among the 
beggars who frequent such festivities. He says, 
when she comes to give the customary largesse— 


“*“Drink to me from my dish— 
‘ Drink to Horn from horn.’” 
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And he drops her ring into the vessel as he returns 
it to her. She takes it to her bower, discovers the 
token, and sends for the palmer, who finds her in 
agony of mind over the supposed message from the 
dead; but he reveals himself, and so the clouds 
are dispelled from her heart. He drives the 
Saracens from the country and builds churches. 
But the false friend again intervenes, and seizes 
the maid for himself. The hero, however, with his 
followers, disguised as a.band of fiddlers and 
harpers, gains admission to the castle; and love 
and justice, together, vindicate the right. 

In ‘‘ Horne Childe” and ‘‘ Maiden Rimnild,” 
when he receives the ring from her, he gives her 
also a token that has in it a spirit magic of its 
own. There is a well in her arbour, into which she 
is to look every day, and should she see his shadow 
in it she shall know that he is to marry another. 

There is here the touch of the magic mirror, 
regarding which Sir Walter Scott has a weird tale 
of the Edinburgh lady who in this way sees her 
dissolute husband about to marry again in a church 
in Amsterdam, and the wedding disturbed by her 
brother. A similar implement of wonder is in 
the Roumanian gypsy story, ‘“‘ The Watchmaker.”’ 
There is also the Mingrelian story of the mirror 
which always shewed the maiden where her suitors 
were hid. 

Now, in the Gesta Romanorum, a-collection of 
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moralized stories, first printed about 1473, but 
popular long before that date, a prime favourite 
manual of the Middle Ages, there is a tale of a 
knight, Guido, wherein under the impulse of a 
divine vision he goes off as a palmer to the Holy 
Land, resolved to dedicate himself to religious 
asceticism, but, ere he goes, his lady puts her ring 
upon his finger, making it a memento of her. He 
comes back at last as a palmer, sits among the 
beggars in his own hall, sees his son and his 
countess, who does not recognize him, and she 
builds a hermitage for the holy man. Only when 
he is dying he sends her the token of her love of 
long ago, which has never faded from her heart. 
So also in “‘Guy of Warwick,” popular in 
Chaucer’s day and before it, he goes off to do 
penance’ffor the folk he had slain, and the same 
tale emerges. 

Scandinavian ballads have the tale also. In 
one, the hero is in slavery for seven years, having 
been captured on the sea. He returns under the 
protection of a lion which he had helped. The 
bride and he drink out of the same vessel, into 
which he drops his half of the ring, which had been 
his love token. She flings in her half, and these 
unite. 

This union of the broken symbols is found in 
several gypsy tales, in one of which it is the hero 
who gives the ring to his love. Ina Danish ballad 
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he learns of his wife’s impending marriage from 
a holy hermit who makes him lie down and sleep. 
When he wakes he hears a herdsman near him 
speaking in German, he having been magically 
borne home. | 

In another version it is the devil who is transport 
master, the fee to be the pilgrim’s soul, but the 
grateful lion cheats the fiend. In Germany it is a 
tale of the Crusades, and the evil spirit again enters 
the plot. Another imperfect German tale makes 
the motif his injunction that she is not to believe 
the rumour of his death till she receives his half 
of the broken ring. 

Boccaccio—and what story-teller can escape 
him?—in the Decameron novel of the adventures 
of Torello, has the ring token, given him from his 
wife’s finger on his departure for the Crusades. 
He falls into captivity, but is recognized by 
Saladin, to whom in Italy he had been kind, and 
who now, through a necromancer, sends him home 
in a bed, with much wealth, just as his wife, 
believing him to be dead, was, against her will, 
about toremarry. The incident of the bride giving 
the stranger a cup of wine appears, and as he had 
put the ring into his mouth he drops it into the 
cup. The magic means of transportation varies 
frequently in folk tale and myth. In the Graal 
it is the shirt of Josephes that carries the faithful 
over the sea; and the ring and the sheet are 
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common, from gypsy story to the Arabian 
Nights. A 

Look still further afield, and in the Indian 
Somadeva’s story of “ Vidushaka” you find the 
returned hero at the well, where he hears that one 
of the girls is there for water for his lady. He 
drops his ring into the pitcher while helping it 
to her shoulder, and it falls out before his love 
when the water is poured over her hands. 

Now, it is notable that in ‘“‘ Hind Horn” the 
change of hue in the ring make a strange bit of 
contradiction, for it is to shew that her love had 
changed, yet this has been true all the while. 
There is evidently some strange corruption 
through time’s wear and tear here. In Jamieson’s 
‘“ Bonnie Bee Hom ” it is made clear: 
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“Gin this ring should fade or fall 
Or the stone should change its hue, 
Be sure your love is dead and gone, . 
Or she has proved untrue.” 
An editorial intervention is manifest. Further, the 
ring in this is a talisman conveying security: 
“As lang’s this ring’s your body on 
Your blood shall ne’er be drawn.” 

In ‘“‘ King Horn” romance, this is the ring’s 
sole function, namely, protection from harm, safety 
from accident, or defeat in conflict, if only his heart 
be true to his plighted troth. The same power is 
in the ring which, in “ Sir Perceval,” a romance 
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* 
of the Arthurian cycle, the knight took off the 
finger of a sleeping damsel. In virtue of its stone 
neither death nor hurt could come to the wearer. 

In the Gaelic tale of ‘‘ Murachadh MacBnian,” 
the hero, having learned of the marriage of his 
wife, kills the herd who tells him and takes his 
clothes ; and meeting next a beggar, slays him also 
and disguises himself in his rags. In this the bride 
seemed to expect him, for she said, ‘‘ Be kind to 
the beggars,” as though she thought he might 
come thither amongst them. 

In the Gaelic tale ‘‘ Bailie Lunnain,” there are 
streaks of certain portions of the Horn romance. 
In the old story of the Knight of Lochawe, he 
returns from the Holy Land, just in time to arrive 
at the wedding of his lady to MacCorquodale, who 
had compelled her to submit to his attentions; 
and as a palmer he receives the wine cup from her 
hands, dropping the ring she gave him, when they 
parted, as a pledge of love’s loyalty long before, 
into the cup as he returned it to her. 

How the story, like the wind that shook my, 
window to-night, moved across waters that I never 
saw and over lands I never travelled in, ere it 
came to lone huts on the Scottish moorlands, and 
to grey castles on high crags, and to places where 
the monks kept warm fires for wanderers who 
sought shelter from the rain and the cold! 
Bronzed men from the Eastern wars told it as 
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they rested on the long road homewards; hungry 
gleemen sang it for a meal and a bed of straw in 
the barn. Till the folk of the firesides learned it; 
and their children in later days recalled it brokenly 
from remote corners of memory where it had lain 
half forgotten; and at last an old woman by a 
peat fire in a smoky cottage found one who was 
interested enough in dying things to note its some- 
times unintelligible phrases, as it fell from her 
trembling lips. 

In this we surely see how the ballad became a 
vehicle of the flotsam and jetsam of old-world 
romance borne out of everywhere, as the reefs of 
the West catch the golden weed cast loose from the 
shores of another hemisphere, and the logs that 
came down the rivers from American uplands drift 
to the, shingle beneath the crofter’s cottage, for 
firewood, or are found among the roof-trees of a 
crumbling hut in the glens, where the children 


play. 
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XI. 
IMPIETY AND TREASON 


N certain ballads there is found the 
iF archaic idea of what we to-day consider 
to be inanimate Nature making itself 
manifestly active on the side of justice. 

In the ballad of ‘‘ Bonnie Annie ” 
this is the central fact. In the first version of the 
story, the lady is the only daughter of a lord in 
Forfar, and she is courted by ‘‘a ship’s captain,” 
evidently a rover out of Ireland. He desires her, 
not only for herself, but for what he can get along 
with her; so, when the time comes that, owing to 
circumstances common enough in the ballads, she 
has to go away with him, he sees to it that she 
takes in her flight her father’s and mother’s gold 
and money. 

But the ship seems to feel the wrong that has 
been done, as though the very spirit of justice were 
in the oaken planks. It will not budge upon the 
sea. It cannot sail for the burden of sin within 
it. So it becomes quite clear to the mariners that 
there is somebody on board who is under the 
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shadow of divine doom. They cast lots to discover 
who among them is marked out by inevitable 
destiny ; and the black bullet always fell to Bonnie 
Annie, whose evil act thus clung like hampering 
barnacle and weed upon the vessel’s keel. Her 
lover pleads with the sailing master: 


““Lay aboot, steer aboot, lay oor ship cannie, 
Do all you can to save my dear Annie.’” 


But the answer is: 


“* All I can do she winna sail for me.’” 


So Annie has to be thrown overboard; and then 
the ship sails. But the dead lady is swept up on 
the Irish shore as soon as themselves can reach it; 
and she is buried in a valley by the sea. 

We find, the theft of her father’s gold in the 
English ballad of ‘“‘ Young Andrew,” with retri- 
bution of nakedness and death, without the sea 
motif, however. And in “‘ The High Banks 0’ 
Yarrow,” gathered by Motherwell from the singing 
of an Irish boy at Ayr, is the same story as 
‘“ Bonnie Annie,” with her outcasting into ocean, 
but evidently with a blank worn through in regard 
to the rebellion of the ship against its sailing, for 
that is not mentioned. 

Here we have, of course, the ancient doom upon 
impiety, the wrong done against what should be 
reverenced, the crime against that loyalty of soul 
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which gives a real depth of meaning to the ideas of 
fatherland and home. It may be true enough, as 
Professor Child suggests, that the story of Jonah 
may be the basis of such an incident as this in 
ballad lore, but even that story itself had its root 
in a widespread feeling of the human heart. 

In the episode of Jonah, besides, it is a storm 
that pursues the ship and well-nigh overwhelms 
it, until the man who has broken faith with God 
is flung into the waves. The ballad of ‘‘ Brown 
Robyn’s Confession” has the same __ stern 
judgment. 


“Tt fell upon a Wednesday 
Brown Robyn’s men went to sea, 
But they saw neither moon nor sun 
Nor starlight in their e’e.” 


Had it been Friday, misfortune might have been 
quite explicable; so they cast lots to discover the 
secret of their ill-hap, and the lot fell upon Brown 
Robyn, the ship’s master. He admits that, because 
of the sins he names, 


ace 


it is nae wonder 
Altho’ I dinna thrive.’”’ 

And at his own request he is flung overboard. 
Because of his candour in confession the Virgin 
Mary, probably because she is Queen of the Sea, 
saves his soul alive. This story finds parallels in 
Scandinavian lands. It must at any rate be pre- 
Reformation in our islands, and is much more like 
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the Jonah story, with a substitute for the whale, 
manipulated for a special line of piety, emphasizing 
the value of confession. 

In the Greek legend of Arion, the singer who 
was saved by the dolphin when tost to the tides 
because the sailors desired his wealth, it would 
appear that the spirit of the ship drives them 
forward to their certain doom. In the ballad, 
however, the ship itself stubbornly refuses to 
respond to helm or sail. In the ‘‘ Agamemnon ”’ 
of A&schylus we find the goddess Artemis, for 
punishment, holding the Greek fleet, by adverse 
winds, back from their expedition to Troy; and 
it cost the sacrifice of the beautiful Iphigenia, the 
king’s own daughter, ere the ships could sail. 
Coleridge, in his ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” also, makes 
desolating calm the punishment upon the impious 
act of the slaying of the albatross. 

Ships have always had a kind of sacredness 
attached to them, arising, of course, very 
naturally, from the fact of their being designed to 
master the oppositions of stormy seas, and the 
mystery of the trackless and uncharted ways of 
ocean. There is about a ship something like a 
sentient intelligence that impresses us, even in our 
own day, when only the fringe of superstition 
intermittently touches our life. 

In the New Hebrides a religious ceremony 
attends the very felling of the tree that is to be 
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used in making a canoe, evidently to propitiate 
the spirit that dwells within it. The ghosts of 
early canoe-builders are also invoked; sacrifices 
are made; and the contents of coco-nuts poured 
over the vessel at launching. All this is to get the 
canoe’s sympathy enlisted on the side of those who 
are to use it. The spirit of the tree is especially 
in the keel, in which the secret of speed abides. 

In our launching ceremonies there are shadows 
and echoes of these manifestations. Figure-heads 
and decorations upon ships were originally ex- 
pressions of this spirit possession and intelligence 
ideas, along with the thought of a kind of amulet 
protectiveness amid the fortunes of the deep. The 
Chinaman painted eyes on the prow of his junk 
that it might see its way in the day and the dark, 
and when there is anything drifting past which 
it might dislike or which might bring misfortune 
he eagerly puts his hand over these eyes and blinds 
them. The ballad has behind it, thus, more than 
it tells. 

Another with a hark-back contact with old 
beliefs is ‘‘ Aldingar.” This is the story of the 
false steward, trusted by King Henry, but who 
betrays that trust by endeavouring to seduce the 
Queen, whose purity repels him. For this he 
schemes a mean revenge. He brings in a leper 
from the roadside to her bed, and then fetches 
the king, to see what he asserts to be her lover. 
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The king is blinded by jealousy, and threatens the 
gallows for the leper and the fire for the Queen. 
She begs for time, in order to secure a champion 
who will challenge her accuser to deadly fight for 
her sake. But wide and far as her messenger 
rides, he can find none willing except a little child, 
by a river-side. And, just at the critical moment, 
when the Queen is about to be slain, he appears, 
fights Sir Aldingar, who is overthrown and 
acknowledges his crime. Such is the tale in 
Percy’s Reliques. 

Sir Walter Scott has a version in the Minstrelsy, 
received from the recital of an old woman in 
Forfarshire. It begins with a sough of a real 
minstrel: 

“The birds sang sweet as ony bell— 
The world had not their mak’.” 
{% x 
The ie having tried East, West, and 
South, hies to the North, and there he finds a 
champion, Sir Hugh le Blond; but that knight 
only arrives when, the flames are being kindled 
for the final punishment of the Queen. The King 
seems really anxiously repentant, for he says, 


“*My dearest, have no doubt, 
For yonder comes the man himsel’, 
As bold as e’er set out.’” 


It has been objected that the name of the knight 
is not Scottish; yet, remarkably enough, in the 
Records of Inverness, the first burgess mentioned 
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is in a charter to the town by William the Lion, 
about the year 1200, and he bears the name 
Geoffrey Blund. The name of the steward in 
Scott’s version is Rodingham, which also is not 
Scottish, but Ledingham is not uncommon in the 
North-East. 

The Scottish ballad is a straightforward tale, 
and is without the miraculous healing of the leper, 
or the wonder-intervention of the English one. 

The story forms the theme of a considerable 
body of folk-legend in Scandinavian nations; one 
Danish manuscript dating from the sixteenth 
century. It tells the tale as being in regard to 
Gunild, lady of Henry Duke of Brunswick and 
Schleswig. The false steward is Ravengaard. 
Very dramatically in this the lady goes to the hall 
of the knights, and all rise as she enters, though 
she is barefoot and in rags of her shame. But 
when she makes an appeal for a champion, nobody 
answers except Memering—an obscure figure, 
never thought of when rewards were going, never 
named among the notable. The perjurer has the 
sword Sudevind lying hid at his feet, while 
Memering has the sword Adelring, thrust into the 
ground up to the hilt, near him. When their 
ordinary weapons are cut in twain, they use these 
others, but the sword of Memering prevails. 

The ordeal of battle is, of course, familiar to 
every student of history. In it the triumph was 
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secured, according to popular estimate, not 
through the valour or skill of the champion or the 
accused, but through the justice of God fighting on 
the side of right. Thus the defeated was not only 
guilty of what was alleged against him, but also 
of perjury, for in the name of God he declared the 
justice of his cause before he fought. The right 
to claim this ordeal was actually, for the last time, 
asserted in Britain in 1818, when it was formally 
abolished. 

The episode of the victorious magic blade, which 
so fully enters the Danish tale, is hinted at in the 
the Scottish ballad in the verse which, after it 
describes how the opponents fought ‘‘ with swords 
of tempered steel,” tells how the champion at last 
took out “a lusty sword . . . of the metal clear,” 
by which he won the victory, thus pointing to this 
as a permanent element of the legend. In the 
Percy version this weapon seems to radiate light 
—it cast a gleam over all the field. It is in this 
somewhat like the ‘‘ Claidheamh Geal Soluis ” 
—‘‘ the white sword of light ’—in the Gaelic story. 

The sword of might, with a name, is very widely 
known. Fionn the Gaelic hero had a magic sword, 
called Mac-a-Luinn. Sigurd’s sword was called 
Balnuing, and the swords of Perseus, Achilles, 
Ulysses, Charlemagne, and Arthur were all of this 
magical invincible class. The tales about them 
point to the time when they had a spirit and life 
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of their own dwelling in them, and when this was 
worshipped as a fetish. Herodotus tells how 
an old iron scimitar was worshipped among the 
Scythians as an image of Mars. Iron, in fact, 
was invincible. The smith was successor of 
Prometheus. And the story of the ballad before 
us gets back to early times in this. 

It is interesting to think of where the story itself 
came from. In William of Malmesbury’s History 
of the English Kings, about the first quarter of 
the twelfth century, it is told about Gunhild, 
daughter of Canute the Great, who, in 1036, 
married King Henry, afterwards the Emperor 
Henry III. In this the champion of the Queen 
was a little lad whom she had brought with her 
from her native England. The statement, how- 
ever, is historically untrue, for she never 
experienced any such domestic infelicity as is 
attributed to her. William must, in fact, have 
hung some ancient story, perhaps out of some 
ballad like this, on her name. But it is also told 
about St.Cunigund, wife of the Emperor Henry II., 
who is said to have gone through the ordeal of 
walking over hot iron, or handling hot iron, 
without hurt, to prove her innocence. 

The root of it may be found in the tale of 
Gundeburgh, wife of King Ariold of Lombardy 
in the seventh century, in which the champion is 
Pitto, or ‘‘ the little one’’; and the source of the 
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tragic circumstance is the rejected passion of a 
courtier. The name of the chief character, in some 
form, runs through practically all—Ravengaard, 
Rongard, Raldingar (corrupted into Aldengar 
through the prefix ‘‘ Sir” running into the word 
that follows it), and also Rodingham, as in the 
English version. The story has filtered down the 
ages like a stream from afar, leaving little pools 
in every nation of Europe, which reflected one bit 
or another of the story as it passed upon its 
journey. 
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XII. 
ROMANTIC STORY 


HERE are, of course, many of the 
ballad stories which have, so far as 
has been or can be discovered, no basis 
in historical record, but which may 
well have had a foundation in local 

facts now forgotten. 

‘“‘ Fause Foodrage ” is one in which treason and 
murder are the beginnings of the interest, followed 
by retribution, though at a long trail. The lady 
is courted by Kings Easter, Wester, and Honor— 
all of them for what they could get with her—one 
for her gold, one for her fee, one for her lands and 
her beauty. She married King Honor. But four 
months later a rebellion arose among the nobles; 
and, while they were discussing the matter and 
casting lots to decide who should kill the King,’ 
‘“* False Foodrage ” declared it to be his right. He 
broke into the palace, and slew the King. Then 
the traitor declared that if, when her child was 
born, it should be a boy, he must die; but, if a 
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girl, she would be duly nourished. When the 
rebels were revelling, however, the Queen dropped 
through a window, and her child was born in a 
pig-sty. The lot fell on ‘“‘ Wise William ” to seek 
the Queen, and dispose of her baby; but he sent 
his wife, and they arranged for the exchange of 
their children, the Queen taking the other’s 
daughter, and she taking the Queen’s son. 

“And ye maun learn my gay gose-hawk 

To wield baith bow and brand; 


And I shall learn your turtle dow 
To lay gold wi’ her hand. 


“*At kirk and market where we meet 
We daur no more avow, 

But, Dame, how does my gay gose-hawk? 
Madam, how does my dow?’” 


Wise William’s heart was loyal always. So one 
day, hunting, he shewed the lad the great castle 
which was his by right, and told him— 


“¢Gin ilka man had back his ain, 
Of it ye should be heir.’” 


He tells him the story of cruel wrong—the murder 
of his father, the sorrow of his mother, kept in 
bondage by the traitor. And the boy’s heart leaps 
with indignation. He clambers into the strong- 
hold and, slaying the traitor, sets his mother free. 

In The Complaynt of Scotland there is mention 
of a tale—‘‘ How the King of Estmure Land 
married the King’s daughter of Westmure Land ” 
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—but of it nothing is known. The other versions 
of the ballad speak of— 


“The Eastmure and the Westmure King 
And the King of Onorie,” 


while one from Perthshire has it as— 


“ Bastmure King and Westmure King, 
And King o’ Luve, a’ thrie.” 
This shews how the story was breaking down in 
the memory of the reciters, and had become to 
them a kind of Morality. 

The story of “ Jellon Graeme” in Scott’s 
Minstrelsy is very similar, with a dash of reminis- 
cence of “Gil Morice” about it. In it the lady 
was murdered by her outlaw lover, who kept her 
child till he grew up to be his comrade in the forest 
huntings. And, at last, as the lad kept asking 
why his mother does not come, he brutally told 


him— 
“*Lo! there’s the place I slew thy mother, 
Beneath that green oak tree.’”’ 


But the lad immediately killed the murderer, and 
left him to lie where he fell. 

The story of “‘ Fause Foodrage ” is found sub- 
stantially in a ballad popular in Denmark, which 
exists in more than a score of written copies. It 
represents what was probably not a thing un- 
common when Loyalty sat loosely in the same 
chair as Ambition; while the exchanging of the 
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children is an artifice of the poets, in the setting 
of the board for the adjustment of heaven’s action 
against wrong, from the days of King C&dipus till 
the later time, when the wandering story crept 
about our Northern world, and made young and 
old listen and wonder, “‘ drawing the children from 
their play, and the old men from the chimney 
corner.” 

There is a ballad, ‘‘ Lammikin,” not generally 
known, yet savage and weird, with a primitive 
passion of its own in it, giving queer vistas out of 
odd windows, which might also have had some 
kind of local foundation. The name of the 
principal character, whose cruelty makes the 
ballad drip with murder, is given variously— 
evidently because the word was no longer under- 
stood by the reciters.. It is perfectly clear from 
the best"version that the title is a nickname, and 
has a meaning of opprobrium which rouses a 
bloody indignation in him who bears it. It is 
quite apparent also that it implies simplicity of 
mind, and diminutiveness of form. This finds 
corroboration in the ballad. He is 


? 


“a mason gude 
As ever built wi’ stane. 
He built Lord Wearie’s castle, 
But payment got he nane.” 


He asked vainly, either because his price was too 
exorbitant or because his littleness and oddity 
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made him scorned. But he schemes revenge. 
And when the lord went from home the nurse 
‘*took him in at a little shot window,” or “at a 
sma’ peep o’ the window,” through which he was 
able to creep. It would seem that he had 
purposely left a method of entrance, for we are 
told that the Castle was 
“weel biggit 
Without and within, 
Except a little hole 
To let Bluidy Lamkin in.” 
One feels as though he was one of that strangely 
strong diminutive race to whom the building of 
so many of our ancient castles is attributed in 
popular traditions. 

That he deeply resented his nickname is shewn 
by the fierceness with which on his entrance he 
calls for the men, women, and bairns, and for the 
lady of the house 


“That ca’s me Lammikin.” 


It seemed to cut him to the heart, and all the more 
bitterly when those who so called him owed him 
so much for the building of their castle, while they 
despised him and his claim. A debt which the 
debtor ignores, in face of the creditor’s need, 
becomes a theftuous crime; and so the thought of 
it rankles in Lammikin maddeningly. 

To draw the lady down to his revenge, he stabs 
the babe in its cradle, and then the nurse and he 
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rock the dying child, till its screams bring her from 
her room. And in the stair he met her. Fora 
moment he relents—not, it may be, through tender- 
ness. The innate power of the dominant race 
awakes fear in him, even in his rage. But the 
false nurse urges him to the deed. The awe of 
the dominant race to which we referred emerges 
also in his cry to fetch a clean basin in which to 
catch the lady’s blood. But the nurse refuses, 
seeing no difference between the blood of a noble 
and the blood of acommoner. And when her lord 
returns to find his castle splashed with blood, he 
seizes the savage creditor, hangs him to a tree, 
and burns the nurse at the stake. This punishment 
of fire seems so commonly the woman’s punish- 
ment that it looks as though all evil in a woman 
was deemed to be a demonic possession like witch- 
craft. #, 

The other versions miss the point of Lammikin’s 
rage—namely, the sting of his nickname that adds 
insult to injury upon a wild nature. In one of 
them there is an echo of the Hind Horn motif. 

“The lord sat in England 
A-drinking the wine— 
‘I wish a’ may be weel 
With my lady at hame; 
For the rings 0’ my fingers 
They’re burstit in twain.’” 
It is a strange bit of savagery—widely spread, from 
Forfarshire to Renfrewshire and away to County 
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Kent; and there is a grim grey touch of a primitive 
antiquity about it. 

There is also a well-known favourite, which, 
while it has secured a very firm position in Scottish 
sentiment, is, in regard to Scotland, entirely 
unhistorical, though Sir Walter Scott believed it 
to be true in regard to the Court of Mary Queen 
of Scots. The Scottish heart clings tenderly to ~ 
the memory of the fact that the Queen had four 
chosen companions, each of whom was Mary, like 
herself. Bishop Lesley in his History of Scotland 
(1578) gives these as belonging to the notable 
families of Fleming, Livingston, Beaton, and 
Seton. 

These, he says, went with the Queen, when, as 
a child, in 1548 she crossed to France. Her 
child-garden is pointed out on the island of 
Inchmahome, in the Lake of Menteith; and 
Dr. John Brown has a beautiful article on it 
recalling her sunny days spent there with her four 
Maries. The group has grown into the depth of 
Scottish romance. 

The ballad has to do with the tragedy of Mary 
Hamilton, who is put to death for the murder 
of her illegitimate child, born in Holyrood, 
and, according to some, born in an amour of 
Darnley, Queen Mary’s husband. In the ballad 
Mary Hamilton and Mary Carmichael displace the 
names Fleming and Livingston of the History. 
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Scott finds its origin in a reference, in Knox’s 
History of the Reformation, to an intrigue between 
one of the Queen’s French attendants and the 
apothecary, though here the woman’s name was 
not recorded. The local references are minute, 
and the general allegation is that the King is the 
father of the child. But this is historically in- 
accurate, as the events are set in Knox for 1563, 
two years before Darnley came to Scotland. 
Though he was not a clean man, the smirch of 
this does not fall upon him. 

The ballad is itself of a late date, one of the 
very latest in origin among the ballads; and it 
is popularly accepted as history though there is 
not a shadow of authenticity in it. 

Mary Hamilton is represented as dying “ far 
frae hame.” Her home is over the sea, and the 
sailors are-invoked to carry messages to her father 
and mother. Of course, the French girl changed 
into a Scottish maid-of-honour gave this a 
plausible enough source for the Scottish version. 
But it is extremely striking to find an authentic 
narrative of the execution of a Mary Hamilton at 
the Court of Peter the Great of Russia, with 
remarkable ‘‘ coincidence in name, crime, and 
catastrophe,” as Scott puts it. 

The Scottish family of Hamilton, long settled 
in Moscow, ranked, through marriage, with the 
aristocracy there. Mary was, for the charm of 
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her beauty, made maid-of-honour to the Empress 
Catherine. The dead child, born of an amour with 
the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, was found in a well, 
wrapt in a napkin. Mary took all the blame of 
murder on herself; and, after torture, was 
executed on 14th March, 1719, dressed, like the 
Mary of Scottish ballad, in white. Here you have 
the touch of the far country, remote from the land 
of her race, and the suspicion also on the King, 
for Peter the Great actually kissed the beautiful 
head as he lifted it from the scaffold. 

In our Scottish poem, the Netherbow Port is 
mentioned, and it was demolished in 1764, while 
the ballad itself is first recorded, in a letter of 
Robert Burns, in 1790. It therefore grew up aiter 
1719, and must have been in existence while the 
popular memory still knew and appreciated the 
reference to that ancient and very beautiful gate 
of the city. Since there is no historicity in regard 
to it in Scotland, while in Russia there are clear 
proofs of fact, with the very name, there can be 
no doubt that its origin was away across the sea 
and not here. Yet it is remarkable how circum- 
stantially it is woven into the Court of Scotland’s 
romantic Queen, and how it, born so late—in fact, 
last of the ballads—is so wonderfully filled with 
the beauty and tragic pathos of the olden time. 
Its lines, with their simple sadness, haunt the heart. 
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It has become truly our own, with its tenderness 
and glamour. 
“Last nicht the Queen had four Maries, 
This nicht she'll hae but three, 


There was Mary Seaton and Mary Beaton 
And Mary Carmichael and me.” 


It is a revelation of how the ballads grew on the 
tree of human memory and sympathy. And, after 
all, poetry is not geography, nor a witness on oath, 
but the voice of the soul’s emotion. 
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XIII. 
FEUD, FORAY AND FIGHT 


PAT is not much of a step from the world 
of witchery and weird romance into 
that of 


“Old forgotten far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


Of these last the Scottish Borders are rich in fine 
examples, replete with the sorrow of clan and 
family feud, laughter of manly foray, and gallant 
chivalry of knightly hearts in fight. 

Of the first of these the noblest type is found 
in “‘ The Braes o’ Yarrow.” The beautiful valley 
through which this river flows has become a 
haunted place, since the memory of this exqusite 
narrative of feud and fight and sorrow broods over 
it like a dream. 

The poem as first published by Sir Walter Scott 
was made up by that consummate editor from 
various sources. He clearly stated that it was 
collated to suit the tastes of ‘‘ these more light 
and giddy-paced times.” And those were days 
before the picture house and the palais de danse! 
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More than one version, written in James Hogg’s 
hand, is in existence at Abbotsford. 

It is the ballad of a man whose marriage is 
disapproved of by the brothers of his lady. And he 
intensely resents their attitude. In the Aberdeen- 
shire version their imputation of his inferiority 
blinds him with anger, and makes him forward 
to push a quarrel with them over the wine in the 
tavern. In another the brothers are displeased 
because they think he does not consider their sister 
to be his equal. 


““Ye took our sister to be your bride, 
Ye thocht her not your marrow; 
Ye stole her frae her faither’s side, 
When she was the flower o’ Yarrow.’”’ 
There is here the imputation of an abduction or 
an elopement which the hero does not deny, while 


he denies their insinuation. 


eT took your sister to be my bride 
Because she was my marrow. 
I took her frae her faither’s side, 
And she’s still the rose 0’ Yarrow.’ ” 
The suggestion that the rose had lost her bloom by 
association with him is thus also repudiated. 

In one of Bishop Percy’s recensions the quarrel 
is not over the marriage, but over the question as 
to who was the Flower of Yarrow, and he is to 
prove his claim by the sword. 

The late Professor Veitch had one in which the 
feud is over the marriage of the lady with a servant 
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man, who had thus offended at least nine noble 
suitors whom she had refused for his sake. 
They killed him and flung his body into a whirlpool 
in the Yarrow’s doleful stream. But this is surely 
a confusion with another. 

In one of Hogg’s copies the hero is to meet his 
love in the glen; but the secret of the assignation 
has been discovered, and nine men wait him. 
Awakened by a dream the lady hastens to the place 
only to find her love already cruelly slain. Hogg 
says the murdered man was a Scott, and that the 
quarrel arose because the lady’s father had given 
her the half of his land as a dowry on her 
marriage. He even points out two standing stones 
that mark the site of the tragedy. Sir Walter 
accepted this. 

Now, what is the historic basis of this ancient 
lay? Sir Walter says, in his Minstrelsy, that the 
fight was between Scott of Tushielaw and Scott of 
Thirlestane. If that was so, it was not on the 
ground stated in the ballad, for this Thirlestane, 
who was slain, was married to a Porteous, not a 
Scott. But later research has thrown a clear light 
on the matter. It is found from the records of the 
Presbytery of Selkirk that the duel above referred 
to took place in the year 1609, and, of course, 
originated a bitterly implacable feud between the 
families. In 1616, after seven years of this hate, 
love intervened in the play. Walter Scott of 
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Tushielaw made an informal marriage with Grace 
Scott of Thirlestane, without consent of her father 
or family. And three months later a summons 
was issued against one of Thirlestane’s people 
and three other Scotts, for the horrible murder of 
Tushielaw. The tradition, as preserved in the 
ballad, is amply confirmed by established record, 
though accretions to the story have grown, of 
course, like moss on an old tree, about the facts. 
The ballad is a perfect little drama of hate and 
love, and all the sorrow of it. One can only speak 
from one’s own feelings, but I think it is the chaste 
queen of ancient Scottish songs. It opens as if a 

curtain were lifted, and we see them 

“Late at e’en, drinkin’ the wine, 

And, ere they paid the lawin’, 


They set a combat them between 
To fecht it at the dawnin’.” 


fh, 
So light a thing was life, langsyne, upon the braes 
of Yarrow, as elsewhere! There is a noble dignity 
about the hero, and a tense concentration of hate 
about the others as they thrust their innuendo and 
insult close in upon him, so that at last there is no 
escape. He goes home to his bride; and though 
she feels his doom and her own great sorrow 
certain, she belts his sword upon him, and with 
her kiss and her tears on his face, he goes forth to 
the fight. In Yarrow dens he meets nine warriors 
waiting, and he accepts the unequal conflict. But 
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he is slain from behind, by treachery. She comes 
upon the scene, to find him dead; and in the 
version which my northern father crooned, she dies 
upon his breast. 
““She kissed his cheek; she kissed his chin; 
Her e’en grew deep wi’ sorrow. 


Syne in a crack, her heart it brak’ 
On the dowie dens o’ Yarrow.” 


It is an immortal creation, chaste, direct, and 
queenly. And by its glamour and charm it has 
made its setting suit it. You cannot listen to the 
voice of the stream to-day without hearing the 
sorrow of it in its seaward-seeking music. The 
““howms ”’ seem darker for the memory of the 
tragic pain linked with them long ago, and now for 
ever. And it makes us realize, as never before, 
the shadow that lay with uncertainty always over 
the life of the women of the ancient days when 
they waited for the return of the loved who rode 
away into the great mystery of their time. 

In the Border balladry, also, there is a unique 
treasury of the romance of the raiders. The moss- 
trooper, whose figure is transformed, through the 
magic of poesy, into a heroic personality of 
romantic quality was, it is true, in his own day 
frequently a terror to his neighbours, and a 
merciless fury for all outside his own circle of 
clanship. He may have been in the eye of the 
law simply a violent thief. But he could rise, in 
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a crisis, to a high standard of chivalry and touch 
real poesy. So that we forget his grim picture 
in the statute book. 

One can thus feel a glow of true sympathy with 
Johnnie Armstrong of Gilnockie, when, having 
been somewhat treacherously caught, he begged 
mercy from the King, and had it refused. ‘I see 
I was wrong,” said he, in the ballad—and one feels 
sure that he said it— 


“T have asked grace at a graceless face!” 


an immortal touch of manliness in the presence of 
certain death—and like a king himself, he turned 
to his doom. 

The finest ‘‘ Riding Ballad” is, of course, 
““Kinmont Willie.” In it the real hero is Sir 
Walter Scott of Branxholme, who vindicates in the 
boldest way the honour of a feudal chief. The 
story is told in Spottiswoode’s History, derived 
from a manuscript of the period, and also in the 
History of King James the Sext. It is a ballad of 
fact, flaming with the poetry of clanship and 
national pride, invincible. It rings with the clatter 
of hoofs, and the clang of steel, with the laughter 
of fearless folk to whom death is only an incident 
in the life of courageous manhood. It is true that 
it bears in every part of it the master touch of 
Scott; but it is all the better of that; and even 
that itself cannot obscure the verve and enthusiasm 
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of the veritable Berserker vim of the ancient 
source. 

In a time of truce, when a Council had just been 
held on the Border line, Will Armstrong, a notable 
cateran of the Debatable Land, was riding along 

on the Scottish side of the river Liddel, having just 
' parted with the Scottish deputy who had been at 
that Council. There were many old scores with 
the English in regard to him, and they could not 
bear to see him going freely thus. Their anger 
obliterated the fact of the truce, so they crossed the 
stream, and after a chase of four miles, they 
captured him, and brought him to Carlisle Castle, 
where Lord Scrope flung him into a dungeon and 
loaded him with chains. 

But word of the wrong done to his vassal is 
brought to Branxholme, and he sends around 
the rallying cry. With a strong party of fearless 
clansmen, with ladders and iron pikes, he reaches 
Carlisle when the burghers are asleep. They 
break through walls and doors, and carry the 
prisoner bodily forth, loaded with his chains. 
Pursued to the very verge of the Border river, now 
foaming in spate from bank to bank, they, un- 
dismayed, plunge through the stream, and fling 
their scorn across to the pursuers, stayed on the 
English side by the very wonder of the daring 
enterprise. 

The ballad is a marvel of supreme editing. Its 
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lines vibrate with power unspeakable. It is a thing 
of living men, with living purpose, and is instinct 
with the strength of Nature all astir with wild 
night storm. Read along with ‘‘ Jock o’ the 
Syde” and ‘Archie of Cawfield,” it gives an 
unforgettable picture of Border life of its time, 
and it makes moss-troopers of us all, ‘‘ hotching ” 
to be off in the saddle and over the Border in 
humour for a fray. 

Another priceless treasure is ‘‘ The Battle of 
Otterburne.” If Sir Philip Sidney said truly that 
the old ballad of Chevy Chase stirred him as by the 
sound of a trumpet, this must move every Scottish 
heart with a sense of pride. Douglas returning 
homewards from an extensive raid has Percy’s 
banner with him. ‘‘ Come and take it,” he said. 
‘“‘T shall set it up before the door of the tent, and 
shall wait» awhile for you, if you will redeem your 
honour.” And in the grey moonlight Percy came, 
while the Scottish camp was sleeping. The fight 
was sudden, swift, and stern. And in the heart 
of it Douglas fell. But he thought of what his fall 
might mean to the men he led, and what it might 
entail on the issue. So he begged his dearest 
friend to lay him in the bracken bush, to be silent 
as to his death, and taking his shield to lead on 
the Scots to victory. There is a great power in 
the verse which describes how this friend, shouting 
the war-cry of the dead leader, at length brought 
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Percy to his knee. ‘‘ To whom shall I yield?” said 
Percy. And the other replied: 


“«Thou shalt not yield to lord nor loon, 
Nor shalt thou yield to me; 
But yield thou to yon bracken bush 
That waves on yonder lee.” 


Who can say it or sing it without a lump rising 
in the throat over its chivalry and its poesy? 

The nation that has ballads like these is rich 
indeed. The people that can love and hate, and 
die for the honour of the ideal, can laugh in the end 
at the statute-makers and snobberies of smaller 
days when little men plead for forgetfulness of 
the past. 
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XIV. 
-NORTHERN BALLADS 


HILE the nation was in the forming, 
and romance on the loom of poesy, 
the part of Scotland north of the Tay 
was left largely to its own life. Clan 
against clan, lord against lord, race 

against race, and language against language left 

their trail of trampled blood. In modern times 
much misunderstanding of facts involved has 
obscured history. 

The ‘ballads of ‘“‘Harlaw” are mainly in- 
teresting because they are striking examples of the 
point which they raise in this connection. They 
are echoes of one of the greatest conflicts that 
ever shook the north. Yet it was in reality the 
clash of the rivalry of family claimants for the 
great earldom of Ross. Donald of the Isles had 
claimed it in virtue of his marriage, for his wife 
had direct right to it. But the Duke of Albany, 
Regent of Scotland, gave it to his own son, the 
Earl of Buchan. It was, however, restored to 
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Donald. Yet there were lands in Aberdeenshire 
which had of old belonged to the earldom, and 
the loss of these roused Donald to armed activity. 

It was in vindication of agrarian rights that he 
came eastward in July, 1411, with all who were 
his friends by league or by fact. He was opposed 
by the Earl of Mar, and by the Forbeses, Ogilvies, 
and, in reality, all the north-eastern lords with 
their vassals. 

How is this represented by historians? It is 
generally taken to have been the stemming by the 
Saxons of the wave of Celtic barbarism, the 
measurement of the strength of the Lowlands 
against the fury of the Highlands. Donald is 
represented as the Captain of all the Gael—Mar 
as the Captain of all the Teutonic chivalry. And 
even the most recent writers speak of it as an act 
of rebellion on the part of Donald of the Isles. 

Now, here are hard facts. The Earl of Mar 
was not a Lowlander nor an Anglo-Saxon. He 
was the illegitimate son of the famous ‘* Wolf of 
Badenoch,” born and bred in the heart of the 
Highlands, a Gael in blood and speech. One of 
his Gaelic verses, written when he was in hiding, 
in one of the episodes of his wild past, has become 


a part of proverbial lore. 
“Is math an cocair an t-acras. 
*S mairg a ni tareuis air biadh. 
Fuarag eorn’ a sail mo bhroige— 
Biadh as b’fhearr a fhuair mi riamh.” 
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That is to say: 


“Hunger is a good cook. 
Shame to him who scorns his food. 
Barley brose in my brogue— 
I never tasted aught as good!” 


Mar’s own followers came from Corgarff to 
Craigievar; all Aberdeenshire was there; men 
from Angus and Mearns, as well as further south. 
And when you think that as late as 1776 the 
schoolmasters in the former districts were ordered 
to teach Gaelic in their schools, and that down to 
our own times Gaelic was the language of 
Braemar, while in the year 1750 Gaelic poetry 
was written in Forfarshire, it is plain that the army 
against Donald was as Celtic in the main as his 
own. 

Further, Albany was his uncle, and Mar was his 
first cousin. And, as for civilization and chivalry, 
Donald’s character stands a better search than 
Mar’s, for that hero got his title only through a 
compulsory marriage with the heiress of Mar, and 
he had been a leader of some of the wildest and 
most savage of Gaelic caterans himself. Nor had 
Donald the sympathy of all the northern clans, 
for the Mackays opposed him actively at Dingwall, 
and the Frasers were also waiting for him. 

The early historians and chroniclers do not 
speak of race enmity or conflict of civilizations. 
They knew it was a matter of rival claims; and 
that the battle arose from the determination of one 
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side of the country to free itself from the irritating 
interference of a power situated on the other side, 
and effectually separated by intervening natural 
barriers. The city of Aberdeen and immediately 
surrounding territory were glad to have, in this, 
the help of those, like the Forbeses and others, 
who, at a much later time, swept, in old Highland 
fashion, down upon them. These would have been 
much astonished to be called Lowlanders, then and 
now. 

To the casual historian, all who speak English 
are Anglo-Saxon; and the Gazeftfeer declares cer- 
tain places to be no longer Highland because there 
Gaelic is no longer spoken. But there is no 
greater fallacy than the assumption that language 
is synonymous with race. Another ground of 
confusion is the taking of the term “ low country ” 
as meaning “Lowland.” To the Gael to-day, 
large tracts of Highland territory are still spoken 
of as *‘ low country,” though he never dreams of 
thinking of them as “ Lowland.” Professor Child 
speaks of Harlaw as a battle between the “ Celt ” 
and the ‘‘ Lowlander,”’ which is nonsense as a 
classification. 

The battle made a tremendous impression. A 
song with its name is mentioned in The Complaynt 
of Scotland. The long poem in Ramsay's 
Evergreen, 1724, is certainly old, but it cannot 
be called a ballad. It gives an accurate and 
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minute history in formal professional verse, 
without a spark of poesy in it. The popular 
rugged bothy song is made of the real stuff. It 


tells how 
“As I cam’ in by Dunidier, 
And doun by Netherha’, 
There were fifty thoosand Hielanmen 
A-marching to Harlaw.” 


Many a night at the bothy fires these lines were 
chanted, up to recent times. It is a fine bit of 
swinging verse, and with an eye-witness power in 
it; yet it brings in Sir James the Rose and Sir 
John the Graeme simply through the influence of 
other popular bothy ballads, while Mar and the 
great lords who were with him in the great fight 
go unnoticed. It cannot, therefore, be quite 
ancient, or else big bits of it must have fallen out. 

Another fine Aberdeenshire ballad is ‘‘ The 
Baron o’ Brackley.” It gives a curtain-lifting view 
of a Highland feud between Farquharson of 
Inverey and Gordon of Brackley, and is plainly 
written by a Gordon partisan. Inverey comes in 
the dawn to the door of Brackley, and taunts with 
an invitation to come out and be killed. Gordon 
answers that if they be gentlemen they may come 
in; if cattle-lifters, let them pass on to the Low- 
lands. But the sneer of his wife drives him out 
to his death. And she afterwards entertains “‘ the 
Black Colonel,” his murderer. 


“Frae the head o’ the Dee to the banks o’ the Spey 
The Gordons may mourn him, and ban Inverey.” 
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This occurred on 7th September, 1666. There 
were subsequent complaints by the Gordons, and 
in 1685 there was a warrant of outlawry against 
Inverey and his followers. In one version it is 
said that had Craigievar, the Forbes chief, come 
an hour sooner, he would have saved Brackley. 
Child, with apparent truth, says this is not so, as 
the Forbeses were continually at bitter feud with 
the Gordons. Nevertheless, Brackley’s mother 
was a Forbes, and clanship appealed to a chief 
with greater force than even a feud, in the matter 
of outrage by an outsider. 

The Forbes and Gordon feud gave us one of the 
very finest of ballads, in the Aberdeenshire 
Highland one known variously as ‘‘Edom 0’ 
Gordon” and “Captain Carr.” The variety 
arises from the fact that Carr or Ker, a Borderer, 
was the lieutenant of Gordon of Achindoun, and 
acted, at least in the beginning of the affair, under 
his orders. There is a version of the end of the 
sixteenth century in the British Museum. The 
Gordons smashed the Forbeses at Coreen in 1571, 
and then later at Craibestone. After the former, 
Ker was apparently sent to take Towie Castle, the 
lord of which was, of course, from home. But 
the lady, a Campbell, scorned the summons, and 
Ker heaped corn and heather around the walls, 
and in the fire she and her children, with her 
people, perished. In popular execration Adam 
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Gordon, as though himself were present, is held 
up to shame as the actual perpetrator of the bloody 
deed, in fulfilment of her prophecy, as in the 
English copy: 
“*T will not geue over my hous,” she saithe, 
“Not for feare of my lyfe. 
It salbe talked throughout the land, 

The slaughter of a wyffe.’” 

The incident is amply recorded by Buchanan, 
Bannatyne, and Spottiswoode, with all the weight 
of contemporary witness. The location, however, 
varies widely in the ballads. An Ayrshire one 
speaks of Gordon of Achindoun, taking him thus 
very far from home. It also includes Andrew 
Wattie the gunner, and the Watts and Watties 
were from early times warriors of the Clan Forbes. 
So that it is clearly seen not to be at home in 
Ayrshire. Others speak of Corgarff as the scene, 
and some of Loudoun Castle. In one version the 
Hamiltons are mentioned as the sufferers, but the 
castle of Hamilton had already in 1570 been 
burned by Lennox and his English allies. Never- 
theless, it was Towie in Strathdon. Yet the others 
only shew how widespread was the horror of the 
deed, and how it was carried everywhere and set 
down wherever the minstrel sang of it. 

Its pathos is most touchingly beautiful. The 
younger son pleads for surrender. 


“**Q mother, dear, gie owre the hoose, 
For the reek it smothers me.’ 
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“*T wad gie a’ my gowd, my bairn, 
Sae wad I a’ my fee, 
For ae blast o’ the western wind 
To blaw the reek frae thee.’” 


And then her daughter begs of her: 


““*Q row me in a pair o’ sheets, 


And tow me owre the wa’.’” 


“They row’d her in-a pair o’ sheets, 
They towed her owre the wa’, 
But on the point o’ Gordon’s spear 
She gat a deidly fa’. 


“Q bonnie, bonnie was her mou’, 

And cherry was her cheeks, 
And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 

Whereon the red bluid dreeps. 


“Then wi’ his spear he turn’d her owre, 
And, O, her face was wan! 

He said, ‘You are the first that e’er 
I wish’d alive again.’” 


What a sob is init! And what an immortality of 
shame for a cruel deed of passion! 

Another ballad that used to thrill our childhood 
when an old vagrant sang it to us long ago was 
“The Bonnie Hoose o’ Airlie,” when the feud of 
the Campbells and the Ogilvies sent the smoke of 
its burning right down the ages to our own fireside. 

These were the “‘ good old times ’—fine for the 
strong, but how full of sorrow for the defenceless 
and the weak! 
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People are forgetting to-day the ancient songs 
of the passion, sorrow, and wonder of the folk 
from whom we are sprung, but it is the heart-beat 
of great moments that pulses through them all; 
and our world will be much the poorer when they 
are forgotten. 


THE END 
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